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Ensure Equitable Access to Excellent Educators 


Section 1: Introduction 


Missouri recognizes that inequities exist in students’ access to great teachers and school 
leaders across the United States. Students of color, students from low-income families, rural 
students, students with disabilities, students with limited English proficiency, and students who 
struggle academically are less likely than their peers to have such access. The causes of these 
inequities vary from place to place and context to context, with numerous policy, practice, 
economic, and socio-cultural factors at play. Because of the multiple causes for inequity in 
teacher and leader distribution, the solutions must be systemic rather than treating merely the 
symptoms. 


As students progress through Missouri’s PK-12 public education system, it is their right to learn 
under the direction of effective teachers at every grade level and in every content area. The 
primary problematic equity outcome in the state of Missouri is that this likely does not occur. 
Along every student’s education experience, there is reason to believe that virtually all 
students, at some point, learn from less-than-effective teachers. Current Missouri data suggest 
that high-poverty, high-minority and rural students experience less effective teachers at a 
higher rate than do students in more affluent schools. 


According to federal guidance, less effective teachers are those who are inexperienced, 
unqualified, or out-of-field’. Although still being developed and implemented, a separate 
effectiveness index is included in addition to considering the experience, qualifications and 
assignments of teachers. The inequity issue the Missouri Plan addresses is that inexperienced, 
unqualified, out-of-field and less-effective teachers are more prevalent in high-poverty, high- 
minority and rural schools than in more affluent schools. 


In alignment with federal guidance, “poor” students are those from “low-income families” and 
are identified by eligibility for free and reduced priced lunch (FRPL). Minority students are 
those who are non-white and include Hispanic students of any race. Students in schools 
categorized as “Rural: Remote” are in communities 25 miles from an urbanized area and also 
10 miles from an urban cluster. According to the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES), urbanized areas and clusters are “densely settled cores of census blocks with adjacent 
densely settled surround areas. When the core contains a population of 50,000 or more, it is 
designated as an urbanized area. Core areas with populations between 25,000 and 50,000 are 
classified as urban clusters.” By contrast, more affluent students are those from higher-income 
families and are determined using the same free and reduced priced lunch eligibility criteria. 


Title |, Part A (Title I) of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) supports 
reforms and innovations to improve educational opportunities for low achieving students. Title 


| is designed to provide all children significant opportunity to receive a fair, equitable, and high- 
quality education, and to close educational achievement gaps. (ESEA section 1001). To this end, 
Title | helps State educational agencies (SEAs), local educational agencies (LEAs), and schools 
meet the educational needs of low-achieving students in schools with high concentrations of 
students from low-income families. 


To illuminate potential areas of educational inequity for Missouri students, a comparative 
analysis was completed using the following groups of schools: 


e 261 schools with the highest percent of minority students (non-white and Hispanic 
of any race) referenced as high-minority schools 


e 261 schools with the highest percentage of students eligible for FRPL 
referenced as high-poverty schools 


e Title | Schools (1206 schools). Schoolwide or Targeted 
e Schools classified as “Rural: Remote” (353 schools) referenced as rural schools 


e Non-Title | Schools (1036 schools) 


e 261 schools with the lowest percentage of students eligible for FRPL 
referenced as more affluent schools 


The decision to focus on these particular 261 schools in the various categories was based on 
several factors. First, looking at schools at the highest and lowest percentage of students 
eligible for FRPL and only those categorized as Rural: Remote provided a manageable number 
of schools to analyze. This comparative analysis focuses on a non-duplicative total of 261 
schools representing the poorest, most affluent, highest concentration of minority students, 
and the most rural in the state. It was additionally theorized that strategies developed for 
these schools would be applicable as well for schools with similar but less concentrated 
demographics. 


The 261 schools with the highest percentage of minority students represent 61 LEAs, with 35 
57.5 percent of them in St. Louis and St. Louis City, and 33.7 percent in the Kansas City Public 
Schools. Charter schools comprise 20.7 percent. Due to significant overlap, Missouri generally 
treated these groups together when identifying root causes and strategies in this plan. 
Approximately 77.0 percent of the schools with the highest percentage of minority students 
are elementary or middle schools, while 23.0 percent of them extend to the 12th grade. 
Student enrollment in these schools ranges between 3 students and 1964 students, with an 
average minority, or non-white, concentration of 91.4 percent. In these schools, 33.6 percent 
of the teachers are minority, or non-white. 


The 261 schools with the highest percentage of FRPL-eligible students represent 64 LEAs, with 
33.7 percent of them in St. Louis and St. Louis City and 13.0 percent in the Kansas City school 
district. An additional 10.0 percent of them are charter schools. Approximately 86.0 percent of 
the schools are elementary or middle schools, while 14.0 percent of them extend to the 12th 
grade. These 261 schools have FRPL rates at 100 percent. Student enrollment in these schools 
ranges between 10 students and 1,789 students, with an average minority, or non-white, 
concentration of 64.3 percent. In these schools, 18.2 percent of the teachers are minority, or 
non-white. 


The schools categorized as Title schools represent 1206 schools (Targeted: 257 or Schoolwide: 
949). Approximately 86.0 percent of Title schools are elementary or middle schools, while 14.0 
percent of them extend to the 12th grade. Student enrollment in these schools ranges 
between 12 students to 1239 students with an average minority, or non-white, concentration 
of 30.6 percent. In these schools, 8.9 percent of the teachers are minority, or non-white. 


The schools categorized as Rural: Remote represent 165 school districts/LEAs. These school 
districts/LEAs are located in all regions of the state except the St. Louis and Kansas metro 
areas. The regions with the most schools are the Northeast, Northwest, West Central and 
South Central. Approximately 60.0 percent of the schools are elementary or middle schools, 
while 40.0 percent of them extend to the 12th grade. Student enrollment in these schools 
ranges between 23 students to 581 students with an average minority, or non-white, 
concentration of 4.9 percent. In these schools, 0.9 percent of the teachers are minority, or 
non-white. On average, 60.5 percent of the students are FRPL eligible. 


The schools categorized as Non-Title schools represent 1036 schools. Approximately 58.0 
percent of Non-Title schools are elementary or middle schools, while 42.0 percent of them 
extend to the 12th grade. Student enrollment in these schools ranges between 5 students to 
3957 students with an average minority, or non-white, concentration of 17.4 percent. In these 
schools, 3.3 percent of the teachers are minority, or non-white. 


The 261 schools with the lowest percentage of FRPL-eligible students represents 56 school 
district/LEAs, with 17.0 percent of them located in either the Lee’s Summit or Rockwood school 
districts. These school district/LEAs are located predominantly in the St. Louis or Kansas City 
suburban areas or the central part of the state. Approximately 64.0 percent of the schools are 
elementary or middle schools, while 36.0 percent of them extend to the 12th grade. The FRPL 
rate in these schools ranges between 0 percent and 21.7 percent. Student enrollment in these 
schools ranges between 10 students and 2223 students, with an average minority, or non- 
white, concentration of 20.3 percent. In these schools, 3.4 percent of the teachers are minority, 
or non-white. 


Missouri’s Educator Equity Plan was developed using data based on the comparison of these 


six different sets of schools. A tentative timeline for the development of this plan is provided 
in the Educator Equity Work Plan in Appendix B. 


Section 2: Stakeholder Engagement 


Representatives from education associations and the Missouri Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education have met on multiple separate occasions. In most instances, the executive 
director of the association attended. If the executive director was unavailable, he or she 
typically had a designee who attended on his or her behalf. The first meeting included a general 
overview of the equity plan process, including timelines and sections required in the final plan. 
The meeting also included a review of a potential data set to inform the plan and discussion on 
potential causes and strategies. 


The second meeting was facilitated by the Center for Great Teachers and Leaders (GTL) and the 
Reform Support Network (RSN). In that meeting, participants again reviewed available data and 
made suggestions on additional data to inform the plan. The group also considered root causes 
for the inequity the data suggest. After exploring root causes, the group began to consider 
possible strategies to address in the plan. The group also considered additional stakeholders to 
include in future conversations. These future conversations will include focus groups in school 
districts where the data suggest educational inequity occurs. The groups in attendance 
accepted the responsibility of continued conversations with their respective constituents, 
agreed to bring that feedback to our next meeting, and reviewed the potential timeline for 
moving forward. Sample agendas for these meetings are offered in Appendix A. These are the 
groups that participated in these meetings and are considered co-authors of the design of 
Missouri’s Educator Equity Plan: 


e American Federation of Teachers-Missouri: AFT Missouri represents thousands of teachers 
and school support staff as well as state government workers employed with the Missouri 
Department of Elementary and Secondary Education. The stated mission of AFT Missouri is 
to champion fairness, democracy, economic opportunity, and high- quality public 
education, healthcare and public services for students, their families and communities. Two 
members of AFT Missouri participated. 


e Missouri State Teachers Association: MSTA is a non-profit state teachers association that 
serves more than 44,000 educators in the state of Missouri. The stated mission of MSTA is 
advocating for and empowering public educators so they can teach. Two members of 
MSTA were invited and participated. 


e National Education Association-Missouri: The Missouri NEA acts as an advocate for public 
schools, public school students and public school employees. Its 35,000 members are 


employed in school districts across the state, as well as in state schools, community 
colleges and on university campuses. MNEA’s stated mission is to serve as the united voice 
to promote, advance and protect public education and to advocate for the rights and 
interests of students and members. Two members of MNEA participated. 


Missouri Association of School Administrators: MASA is the only statewide association in 
Missouri that exists for the purpose of serving the needs of school superintendents and 
central office administrators with an interest in the superintendency. MASA is a statewide 
professional association that has grown to include more than 600 school superintendents and 
school administrators. Two members of MASA. 


Missouri Association of Elementary School Principals: MAESP is the only statewide 
association in Missouri that exists for the purpose of serving the needs of elementary and 
middle school principals, assistant principals and those educators with an interest in 
becoming principals. MAESP is a statewide professional association that has grown to 
include more than 1,000 school administrators. The stated purposes of MAESP are to form 
closer relations with persons concerned with the education of children; to bring about a 
greater unity of action among the elementary and middle school principals of Missouri, 
with particular emphasis on elementary and middle school education; and to foster 
activities that permit increased professional growth of all elementary and middle school 
principals. Two MAESP members were invited and participated. 


Missouri Association of Secondary School Principals: MASSP is a professional organization 
committed to the ongoing improvement of secondary education, the professional 
development of middle level and high school principals and assistant principals, and 
programs for the youth of Missouri. The stated mission of MASSP is to improve secondary 
education through positive leadership and the enhancement of student performance. 
MASSP is the only Association in Missouri serving the professional needs of principals and 
assistant principals of the state’s middle level and high schools with programs designed by 
secondary school administrators for secondary school administrators. Two members of 
MASSP participated. 


Missouri Association of Rural Education: MARE is an organization of school administrators, 
board members, teachers, parents, institutions of higher education, and businesspeople, all 
of whom are interested in serving rural community school districts in Missouri. The stated 
purpose of this association is to focus on the needs and concerns unique to rural education, 
to provide a forum for the discussion and resolution of those needs and concerns, and to 
present a unified voice to promote rural education in Missouri. One member of MARE 


participated. 


e Missouri School Boards Association: MSBA acts as an advocate for public education in 
Missouri, serving as the unified voice of school board members throughout the 
state. The association also strives to provide members with an opportunity to enhance 
their skills, expand their knowledge, exchange ideas and discuss important issues with 
their colleagues. Four MSBA members participated. 


e Missouri Parent Teacher Association: MoPTA’s stated mission is to be a powerful voice for 
all children, a relevant resource for all families and communities, and a strong advocate for 
the education and well-being of every child. Its membership includes thousands of parents 
and school communities across the state. One MoPTA representative participated. 


e Missouri Department of Elementary and Secondary Education: The Department of 
Elementary and Secondary Education is a public education assistance agency whose 
mission it is to guarantee the superior preparation and performance of every child in 
school and in life. The Department has four goals under its Top 10 by 20 initiative, an 
ambitious effort to raise Missouri’s student achievement to rank among the top 10 
states by 2020: 

1. All Missouri students will graduate college and career ready. 
2. All Missouri children will enter kindergarten prepared to be successful in school 
3. Missouri will prepare, develop and support effective educators 
4. The Missouri Department of Elementary and Secondary Education will 
improve departmental efficiency and operational effectiveness. 


Eight staff members representing the separate offices of the Department, the 
Commissioner and Deputy Commissioners of Education participated in EEP planning. 


The group discussions that occurred in these initial meetings touched upon causes and 
strategies that generally fell into three categories impacting education for students in high 
minority, high poverty and remote rural schools: 


e Environmental factors 
e Institutional issues (specific to the teacher education process) 
e Workforce issues 


Missouri’s Area Supervisors have also been included in conversations about the data, possible 
root causes and strategies for the Equity Plan. There are eleven area supervisors serving nine 
different regions of the state. These supervisors work directly with the districts in their region. 
They are well informed regarding the issues that challenge each of their districts. The Area 


Supervisors of Instruction provided initial thoughts on possible root causes and potential 
strategies that might be included in the Equity Plan. 


Stakeholder input was also gathered through an Educational Equity Leadership Conference held 
in St. Louis. The purpose of the conference was to create a collaborative space for equity- 
minded stakeholders and advocates to discuss and explore issues affecting educational equity: 


e Increasing minority educators 
e Parental involvement 

e Faculty and student leadership 
e Teaching diverse students 


The conference included teams of educators, parents and students, higher education 
representatives, and school board members and other advocates of equity in education. 


Additional feedback was collected through regional focus groups. The focus groups were 
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groups represented equal parts of 
districts with high-poverty schools, high-minority schools and districts with schools classified as 
Rural Remote. Overall, of the 472 non-duplicative schools statewide that fall into these 
categories, 34 percent participated in the focus groups or attended the equity conference. This 
represented nearly 12,000 teachers (18 percent) of the overall teacher population and nearly 
130,000 students (14.4 percent) of the overall student population. Participants who discussed 
equity issues included district-level administrators, school leaders, higher education 


representatives, parents, students and school board members. A standardized protocol (see 
Appendix C) was used during the focus group meetings. The protocol included a review of the 
data provided in the Data Chart (see next section) and question prompts in reference to causes 
and strategies. 


The data, root causes and possible strategies included in the equity plan were presented on two 
separate occasions to the Commissioner’s Advisory Council. The purpose of the advisory 
council is to ensure that communication channels remain open between schools and the 
Department. The council is comprised of 28 superintendents from across the state and 
representatives from five superintendent organizations. Meeting with these superintendents 
and representatives assists the Department in its strategic planning and decision-making by 
bringing concerns, issues and feedback from practitioners in the field. It also provides an 
avenue for disseminating accurate information. Those on the council either serve as association 
officers or have been recommended by Missouri’s Area Supervisors. 


At the December, March and May meetings of the State Board of Education, members of the 
Board were provided a presentation on Missouri’s Equity Plan. It included a summary of the 
plan that was submitted in 2006, an overview of the plan that is currently under development 
and the final draft prior to its June submission. This overview included an introduction to the 
potential data to be reviewed, general root causes for the data results, and possible strategies 
to address educational inequity in our state. Board members also were provided with input 
gathered from focus groups that met over a two-month time span earlier this year. The input 
was offered by practitioners from high-poverty, high-minority and rural schools across the 
state. Members of the Board offered their initial thoughts, reactions, suggestions and overall 
approval about the information contained in the equity plan. The Board agenda items may be 
found in Appendices D, E and F. 


Section 3: Equity Gaps 
Data Analysis 


In comparing teachers in high-poverty schools to high-minority schools to the most rural 
schools to the more affluent schools to title schools to the non-title schools, the data illustrate 
potential areas of educational inequity across these schools. Missouri’s Equity Plan offers 
possible root causes for issues illuminated by the data, as well as strategies for addressing the 
inequity of educational opportunity the data suggest. 


Research suggests that “fully certified teachers have a statistically significant positive impact” in 
regard to areas of teaching and learning (Goldhaber, 2002). According to Missouri data, 
teachers who are less than fully qualified are more prevalent in schools with higher 
percentages of high-poverty and minority students. In high-poverty schools, 11.0 percent of 


teachers are less than fully qualified and 12.0 percent are in high-minority schools. In rural 
schools, 6.1 percent are less than fully qualified. In contrast, in low-poverty schools the 
percentage of less- than-fully qualified teachers is only 3.4 percent. In Title | schools, the 
percentage of less-than-fully qualified teachers is 6.1 percent, compared to Non-Title schools 
which is only 5.6 percent. This is particularly prevalent at the secondary level. The gap between 
the percentage of less than fully qualified teachers in more affluent schools and the rural 
schools is 6.8 percent. The gap is 9.7 percent between the affluent schools and the high- 
poverty schools, 11.2 percent for minorityschools, 6.8 percent for Title schools and 1.7 percent 
for Non-Title schools. 


A subset of teachers who are less than fully qualified are those who teach out-of-field. These 
teachers provide instruction in a subject that does not correspond to one or more of their 
active certification areas. Comparison data in this area are similar to that of less than fully 
qualified teachers. The percentage of those teaching out-of-field at the secondary level is 
relatively the same at 3.3 to 3.7 percent in high-poverty, high-minority and rural schools. 
This is slightly over 1.7 percent more than the percentage in low-poverty schools. However, 
at the elementary level the gap is greater. In high-poverty and rural schools, there are 
between 2.0 and 3.8 percent of out-of-field teachers. This is 1.8 percent more than 
elementary teachers in low-poverty schools. In high-minority schools, 1.2 percent of 
teachers are instructing out-of-field, which is 0.1 percent more than elementary teachers in 
low-poverty schools. 


In addition to more teachers being less than fully qualified, data indicate they are less effective 
as well. This information was collected by creating an index reflecting how the teachers in a 
school overall rated in regard to performance levels in evaluation systems across the state. An 
effective teacher would rate in one of the upper levels of an evaluation system. Data collected 
through the state’s data reporting system on educator evaluation indicate that teachers in 
schools with high-poverty and minority students and in rural schools are collectively less 
effective than in low-poverty schools. On average, 80.1 percent of the teachers in schools with 
low numbers of FRPL students are collectively considered effective. In contrast, 75.7 percent of 
teachers in rural schools, 70.0 percent of teachers in high-poverty schools, 70.6 percent of 
teachers in high-minority schools, 76.5 percent of teachers in Title | schools, and 77.7 percent 
of teachers in Non-Title schools are collectively considered effective. This represents a gap in 
overall teacher effectiveness of 4.4 percent in rural schools and as much as 9.5 percent in high- 
minority schools. 


A number of studies confirm that on average, “brand new teachers are less effective than those 
with some experience under their belts” (Clotfelter, Ladd, and Vigdor 2007a, 2007b; Harris and 
Sass 2007; Kane, Rockoff, and Staiger 2006; Ladd 2008; Sass 2007). The teachers in the high- 
poverty, the high-minority and rural schools have less experience than teachers in the low- 


poverty schools. On average, teachers in low-poverty schools have 13.2 years of experience; 
teachers in rural schools have 12.7 years of experience; teachers in high-minority schools have 
10.5 years of experience; teachers in high-poverty schools have approximately 11.1 years of 
experience; teachers in Title | schools have 10.0 years of experience and Non-Title schools have 
12.5 years of experience. This means that students in high-poverty schools have teachers with 
2.1 fewer years of experience than students in low-poverty schools. 


Teachers’ average years of experience in a school is affected by the extent of retention that 
occurs from one year to the next. Teachers in the low-poverty schools are retained at higher 
rates than teachers in the high-poverty, highest minority and rural schools. On average, 99.2 
percent of teachers in low-poverty schools are retained from one year to the next as 
compared with 98.6 percent in the rural schools, 97.7 percent in high- minority schools, 97.6 
percent in high-poverty schools, 98.7 percent in Title | schools, and 99.0 percent of teachers in 
Non-Title schools. In high-minority and high-poverty schools, that is a gap of 0.1 percent in 
teacher retention. The gap of retention over three years between low-poverty schools and 
rural schools, is 0.6 percent. 


In a brief written in 2010, Jennifer King Rice maintains that “teacher experience — or more 
accurately, teacher inexperience — is systematically related to teacher productivity.” This 
generally means that teacher productivity is influenced by the experience level of the teacher. 
Additionally, as summarized by Goldhaber (2002), “A number of studies have found that fully 
certified teachers influence student achievement positively” (p. 5). Finally, a very recent study 
by Papay and Craft (to be published later this year) compared multiple methods for assessing 
the impact of teacher experience on student academic growth. Those methods converged on 
the finding that teachers improve most dramatically in the first year. Schools with the highest 
percentages of first-year teachers likely have the steepest climb in developing effective 
teachers. In light of this, Missouri’s equity plan defines “inexperienced teachers” as those who 
are in their first year of teaching, since the first year is so crucial in terms of teacher effect. 


The percentage of first-year teachers in high-poverty, high-minority and rural schools is 
greater than in low-poverty schools. In schools with high numbers of minority students, 8.5 
percent of teachers are first-year teachers. In rural schools, 6.7 percent of teachers are first- 
year teachers. In schools with high-poverty, 7.5 percent of the teachers are in their first year. 
In low-poverty schools, only 4.5 percent of the teachers are first-year teachers. In Title | 
schools, 9.9 percent of teachers are first-year teachers. In Non-Title schools, 6.3 percent of 
teachers are first-year teachers. This shows a gap of (this gap is exactly 3) three percent of 
first-year teachers between high-poverty and low-poverty schools. 


Dissimilar percentages were found for first-year principals. Rural and low-poverty schools had 
a relatively low percentage of first-year principals (0.3 percent and 0.4 percent, respectively) as 
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compared with high-poverty and high-minority schools (0.8 and 3.1 percent, respectively). 
Title | and Non-Title schools also had a moderately low percentage of first-year principals (1.3 
percent and 3.1 percent, respectively). 


Not only are there more first-year teachers in high-minority, high-poverty, and Title | schools, 
but they receive less mentor support. There are fewer first-year teachers in low-poverty 
schools and only 6.2 percent of them are not assigned a mentor. Remarkably and 
encouragingly, while there are a higher percentage of first-year teachers in rural schools than in 
low-poverty schools, 4.9 percent of them are not assigned a mentor. This is a gap of only 1.3 
percent. However, in high-minority schools, 10.9 percent and high-poverty schools, 10.8 
percent of first-year teachers do not receive a mentor, at least one and a half times that of low- 
poverty schools. In Non-Title schools only 3.7 percent of first-year teachers do not receive a 
mentor. 


First-year teachers and their principals are surveyed to measure how well the new teachers 
were prepared by their teacher education program. They are rated on a 1-5 scale, with ratings 
3-5 representing preparation that was fair, good, and very good by the teacher education 
program. The first-year teachers in rural schools gave higher ratings to the preparation they 
received than first-year teachers in high-minority, high-poverty, Title |, low-poverty and Non- 
Title schools. The teachers in rural schools gave a rating of 98.9 percent; first-year teachers in 
high-minority schools gave a rating of 94.6 percent; first-year teachers in high-poverty schools 
gave a rating of 94.8 percent; first-year teachers in Title | schools gave a rating of 96.9 
percent; low poverty schools gave a rating of 97.8 percent; and first-year teachers in Non- 
Title schools gave a rating of 98.1 percent. That is a difference in satisfaction ratings of 3 
percent between first-year teachers in low-poverty schools and those in high-poverty schools. 


Principals’ ratings of first-year teachers were on average between 2.6 percent to 5.4 percent 
lower than those of their first-year teachers. In high-minority schools, principals rated the 
preparation of their first-year teachers at 89.2 percent; principals of first-year teachers in high- 
poverty schools rated their preparation at 90.8 percent; principals of first-year teachers in Title 
| schools rated their preparation at 93.7 percent; principals of first-year teachers in rural 
schools gave a rating of 94.4 percent; principals of first-year teachers in Non-Title | schools 
rated their preparation at 94.7; and principals of first-year teachers in low-poverty schools 
rated their preparation at 95.2 percent. Overall, there was a difference of less than 5 percent in 
the ratings of principals in the high-minority and high-poverty schools and those in the low- 
poverty schools. 


Salaries of the teachers in these six different categories of schools were analyzed as well. 
Among the six categories of schools, there is a large gap of $6,925 in salaries of first-year 
teachers with a bachelor’s degree. However, by year five, the gap narrows to just over $5,000, 
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with the biggest gap occurring between the high-minority schools and the rural schools. 
Between years six and 10, the gap widens to more than $7,000, with the largest gap remaining 
between high-minority schools and rural schools. For teachers with morethan 11 years of 
experience, the gap widens even further to more than $12,000, with the widest gap now 
between the low-poverty schools and the rural schools. 


Among the different categories of teachers, there was some variation with respect to teacher 
absenteeism. On average, students learn more from a regular classroom teacher than from a 
substitute teacher. “To the extent that less learning occurs when regular teachers are absent 
and student motivation is also reduced, student academic performance may suffer” (Ehrenberg, 
Ehrenberg, Rees, and Ehrenberg, 1991). It should be noted that days of absenteeism did not 
include administratively approved leave for professional development, field trips, or other off- 
campus activities with students. Teachers are absent more than 10 days per year in high- 
poverty, high-minority, and Non-Title schools as well as in low poverty schools. In high- poverty 
schools, 20.9 percent of the teachers are absent 10 days or more. In Non-Title schools, 23.2 
percent of the teachers are absent 10 days or more. In high-minority schools, 24.0 percent of 
the teachers are absent 10 days or more. In low-poverty schools, 26.1 percent of the teachers 
are absent 10 days or more. In contrast, only 14.6 percent teachers in rural schools are absent 
10 days or more and 19.9 percent of teachers in Title | schools are absent 10 days or more. 
There is a gap of 11.5 percent in teacher absenteeism between the rural schools and the low- 
poverty schools. 


One indication of a school’s culture is the extent and severity of discipline issues. Research 
suggests that student discipline issues are strong predictors of math and science teacher 
turnover (Ingersoll & May, 2012). There is even evidence that discipline issues — or more 
accurately, teachers’ efficacy in managing them — influence teachers’ ability to be effective. It 
may also be true that ineffective teachers with lower self-efficacy make more discipline 
referrals or are more likely to be perceived as weaker disciplinarians, creating a less conducive 
environment for learning (Dibapile, 2012). 


Overall, there was very little difference in discipline incident rates between rural and low- 
poverty schools, less than a two percent difference in high-poverty and low-poverty schools, a 
two percent difference between high-minority and low-poverty schools, and less than one 
percent difference between Title |, Non-Title and low-poverty schools. When breaking that 
down further and looking at only elementary schools, there is one percent difference between 
low-poverty and high-minority schools and between 0.1 percent - 1.0 percent difference among 
low- poverty and high-poverty or rural, Non-Title and Title | schools. However, when looking 
only at secondary schools, there was a larger gap. Secondary schools show there was just over a 
two percent difference between low-poverty and high-poverty schools, and between high- 
minority and low-poverty schools, the difference was three percent. 
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The most important statistical difference between the separate categories of schools occurs in 
student performance. In high-minority schools, student proficiency in English language arts 
(ELA) is at 42.1 percent. Proficiency is 45.3 percent in high-poverty schools. Proficiency in 
English language arts (ELA) is at 58.3 percent for Title | schools and 70.3 percent for Non-Title 
schools. Students in rural schools perform better in ELA at 63.3 percent. In low-poverty 
schools, ELA proficiency is at 80.4 percent, more than 35 percentage points than high-minority 
or high-poverty schools. 


Similar results occur in mathematics proficiency rates, although they are lower overall across 
all six categories of schools. In high-minority schools, math proficiency is at 30.9 percent and 
only slightly higher in high-poverty schools at 34.5 percent. In Title | schools, math proficiency 
is at 46.1 percent. Students in rural schools perform better at 48.1 percent, Non-Title schools 
at 54.0 percent and low-poverty schools better still at 68.9 percent. Like ELA, students in low- 
poverty schools perform 38 percentage points higher than students in high-minority schools. 


It is important to note that additional data were included as a result of stakeholder 
engagement. Building on the original set of data, and based on stakeholders’ requests, the 
following additional data were added to the original data set: 


e Title | and Non-Title Schools 


e The percentage of minority teachers 


e Amore detailed look at teacher salary that includes first-year teachers with BA, first- 
year teachers with MA, teachers with five years of experience or less, and teachers 
with six to 10 years of experience 

e In addition to percentages of first-year teachers, also added was the percentage 
of teachers with less than three years of experience 


Stakeholders felt this additional data might be informative to further clarify issues that affect 
the learning of the students in the six categories of schools, identify potential root causes for 
the gaps and possible strategies to address those root causes. 


The data just described have been collected and summarized in the table that follows. The 
columns represent the six categories of schools: 261 high-minority schools with an average of 
91.4 percent minority students; 261 high-poverty schools all with 100 percent FRPL students; 
1206 Title | schools (targeted or schoolwide); 353 schools classified as rural remote; 1036 Non- 
Title schools; and 261 low-poverty schools with an average of 12.1 percent FRPL students. The 
rows represent different measures related to a positive school experience. Most of these 
measures specifically focus on the quality of the teachers and leaders in the six categories of 
schools. 
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Measure Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 Group 5 Group 6 

Highest Minority Highest FRPL Title Schools *Most Rural Non-Title Schools Lowest FRPL 
*FRPL rate 90.8% 100% 65.6% 60.5% 43.6% 12.1% 
*% of Minority (Students) 91.4% 64.8% 30.6% 4.9% 17.4% 20.3% 
*% of Minority (Teachers) 33.6% 26.5% 8.9% 0.9% 3.3% 3.3% 
*Discipline Incident Rate 2.6% 2.0% 0.7% 0.4% 1.0% 0.5% 

e Elementary 1.0% 1.0% 0.3% 0.1% 0.1% 0% 

e Secondary 3.9% 3.0% 2.1% .8% 1.2% 9% 
Average years of experience 10.5 11.1 10.0 12.7 12.5 13.2 
Average Salaries $34,096.18 $41.310.42 $40,846.61 $32,380,44 $32,380.44 $43,189.04 

e 1° year teacher w/Bacc $36,282.20 $35,266.68 $33,201.73 $29,356.49 $32,682.55 $33,863.25 

e 1° year teacher w/Mast $38,893.19 $35,989.49 $39,728.64 $41,032.26 $39,333.44 $36,381.11 

e Teachers w/ 5 years of 

experience or less $38,627.90 $37,058.29 $36,143.65 $33,385.58 $36,468.59 $38,494.67 

e Teachers w/ 6-10 years of 
experience or less $46,166.26 $43,984.60 $42,255.52 $39,087.13 $42,877.02 $45,762.03 
e Teachers w/ 11+ years of 

experience $56,677.59 $54,253.03 $52,903.47 $49,049.70 $54,279.59 $61,444.14 
*Retention Rate 1 year (2015-2016) 97.7% 97.6% 98.7% 98.6% 99.0% 99.2% 
*Retention Rate 3 year (2013-2016) 70.9% 74.7% 80.7% 82.6% 83.7% 86.9% 
*Absent 10 days or more 24.0% 20.9% 19.9% 14.6% 23.2% 26.1% 
*% First year teachers 8.5% 7.5% 9.9% 6.7% 6.3% 4.5% 
% of Teachers with less than 3 
years of experience 22.1% 24.5% 26.2% 13.0% 12.5% 9.2% 
1 Year Principals 3.1% 0.8% 1.3% 0.3% 3.1% 0.4% 
1* year teachers assigned a mentor 89.1% 89.2% 93.1% 95.1% 96.3% 93.8% 
Avg. overall preparation is year 
Teacher response (%) 94.6% 94.8% 96.9% 98.9% 98.1% 97.8% 
Fair/Good/Very Good 
Avg. overall preparation ie year 
Principal response (%) 89.2% 90.8% 93.7% 94.4% 94.7% 95.2% 
Fair/Good/Very Good 
*% Less than fully Qualified 12.0% 11.0% 6.1% 9.2% 5.6% 3.4% 

e Elementary 7.0% 7.2% 4.6% 6.7% 1.6% 1.9% 

e Secondary 16.1% 14.6% 11.7% 11.7% 6.6% 4.9% 
*% Teaching Out-of-Field 2.4% 2.3% 2.1% 3.7% 1.6% 1.5% 

e Elementary 1.2% 2.0% 1.8% 3.8% 0.6% 1.1% 

e Secondary 3.3% 3.5% 3.0% 3.7% 1.9% 1.8% 
*Effectiveness Index Overall 
teacher impact 70.6% 70.0% 76.5% 75.7% 77.7% 80.1% 
Student Performance: 

ELA Proficient or Advanced 42.1% 45.3% 58.3% 63.3% 70.3% 80.4% 
Student Performance: 
Math Proficient or Advanced 30.9% 34.5% 46.1% 48.1% 54.0% 68.9% 


VVVVVV 


Group 1—Highest Minority schools (261 schools). Non-White students and Hispanics of any race 
Group 2—Highest FRPL of schools (261 schools). Students eligible for Free and Reduced lunch 

Group 3—Title | Schools (1206 schools: Targeted(257) or Schoolwide(949)) 
Group 4— Most Rural Schools (353 schools). NCES Urbanicity Classification “Rural: Remote” 
Group 5— Non-Title Schools (1036 Schools) 
Group 6— Lowest FRPL of schools (261 schools). Students eligible for Free and Reduced lunch 
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The data and related discussion to follow draw upon the most recent data available. In most 
cases, the data correspond to the 2015-16 school year. The “Definitions” section below indicates 
specific exceptions to this rule where applicable, as well as cases in which multiple years were 
combined. 


All Missouri public elementary and secondary schools are included in the analysis, except as 
follows: 


e Area vocational/technical schools and alternative schools are excluded since data are 
reported at students’ regular schools in their home districts. 


e Correctional facilities and medical treatment centers are excluded. 
e Division of Youth Services sites is excluded. 


To assist with interpreting the data contained in the chart, the following definitions and 
information are offered for each of the measures in the table: 


*Poor student: A student eligible for a free or reduced priced lunch (FRPL). The 261 
schools with the highest rates of FRPL students (100 percent) are referred to as “high- 
poverty” schools. These are compared with the 261 schools with the lowest rates of FRPL 
students (0 — 21.7 percent), referred to as “low-poverty” schools. 


*Rural: Remote: Census-defined rural territory that is more than 25 miles from an 
urbanized area and also 10 miles from an urban cluster. The “rural: remote” designations 
used in this plan were extracted from the National Center for Education Statistics’ 
Elementary/Secondary Information System (ELSI) and correspond to the 2015-16 school 
year (most recent available data). Schools that meet these criteria are referred to as “rural 
schools”. 


*Minority: Non-white students, including Hispanic of any race. 261 schools with the 
highest average (91.4 percent) of minority students are referred to as “high-minority” 
schools. 


*Discipline rate: The number of incidents divided by the number of students (incident is 
when a student is removed from the regular classroom half (1/2) a day or more). 


*Retention rate: Percent of teachers retained from 2015 to 2016 (one-year retention 
rate), or from 2013 to 2016 (three-year retention rate). A teacher is considered to be 
retained if, in 2016, he or she remained employed as a teacher in the same school where 
he or she was employed in either 2015 (for the one-year analysis) or 2013 (for the three- 
year analysis). 


*Absenteeism: A teacher is absent if he or she is not in attendance on a day in the 
regular school year when the teacher would otherwise be expected to teach students 
in an assigned class. This includes both days taken for sick leave and days taken for 
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personal leave. Personal leave includes voluntary absences for reasons other than sick 
leave. This does not include administratively approved leave for professional 
development, field trips or other off-campus activities with students. Absenteeism 
data were extracted from the U. S. Department of Education’s 2012-13 Civil Rights 
Data Collection (CRDC). 


*Inexperienced teacher: A first- year teacher. 


*Less than fully qualified (for the statutory term “unqualified”) — A teacher who meets 
one or more of the following criteria: 


= Is teaching on a provisional certificate 

= Is teaching on a temporary authorization certificate 

= Is lacking the necessary credential to be considered appropriately certified 
for at least one teaching assignment 


*Out-of-field: A teacher who is considered inappropriately certified by virtue of teaching a 
subject that does not correspond to one or more of the teacher’s active certifications. 


*Effective Index: An average overall rating of the general collective effectiveness of the 
teachers in a school. Since Missouri does not mandate a single evaluation model for all 
LEAs, an index was developed to summarize aggregate teacher effectiveness ratings for 
each school in the most consistent manner possible. On Screen 18a of Core Data, an 
annual data collection by the Department that occurs at the end of the school year, LEAs 
submit the number of teachers evaluated that year within each of the summative 
performance levels used in the local evaluation system. The data are reported in order of 
increasing effectiveness. The number of teachers in each level is assigned a point value 
equal to the rank position of the level. The total point value of the teachers’ collective 
ratings is then divided by the maximum points possible based on the parameters of the 
local system. For example, in a five-level system in which 10 teachers were evaluated, the 
maximum point value possible would be 50 (10 x 5 = 50). If each teacher were rated at the 
second highest effectiveness level, that collective effectiveness would be worth 40 points 
(10 x 4 = 40). In this situation, the index would be calculated at .80 (40/50 = .80). 


According to a number of measures contained in the table, these data suggest that the learning 
experience of students in high-poverty, high-minority and rural schools compared to students in 
low-poverty schools is quite different. High-poverty, high-minority and rural students appear to 
learn from less-experienced, unqualified, out-of-field, or less-effective teachers at higher rates 
than occur in low-poverty schools. 
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Section 3: Equity Gaps 


Focus Groups 


2014 Missouri School Districts 
As noted, focus groups were 


convened across the state to 
discuss the issue of equity. These 
groups hosted educators from the 
261 high-poverty schools, the 261 
high-minority schools and the 356 
schools classified as Rural: 
Remote. Collectively, there are 
472 buildings in these three 
categories. Overall, 34 percent of 
these buildings participated in the 
focus groups. The black stars on tester 
the map indicate the locations of Ochi 
these schools and demonstrate 

that input gathered from these 

educators through the focus 

groups is representative of all 


regions of the state. 


The topics of discussion included a review of the data as summarized in the data chart. After 
reviewing the data, the discussion focused on how well the data represented the reality of the 
challenge of providing high-quality teachers and leaders, as is characteristic of more affluent 
schools. The protocol used in the focus group discussions is provided in Appendix C. The 
general consensus of focus group participants was that, while the data captured some of the 
real challenges they face in providing an equitable education for their students, they generally 
felt it didn’t necessarily tell the whole story. These discussions illuminated additional gaps and 
root causes and provided possible strategies. Their comments included the following: 


e While the adequacy of the educator pipeline is certainly a concern, participants agreed 
the issue is more complex. Overall, pipeline adequacy is necessary but insufficient to 
fully address the issue of equity. For example, relaxing standards and doubling the 
number of certificates issued by the Department each year would certainly increase the 
number of candidates in the pipeline. But the increase in the number of candidates 
would exacerbate the problem of whether or not all teacher candidates would be high- 
quality teachers. There were several issues of particular concern regarding the quality of 
teacher candidates: 
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O 


O 


Very few candidates currently demonstrate a deep understanding of urban 
education. Focus group participants felt that in order to successfully teach 
students in an urban setting, you need to understand them and be able to relate 
to them. 
= “They [new teachers] come in trying to change the culture instead of 
understanding it.” 
= “There are certain skills required when teaching children who are very 
different than yourself.” 
= “It’s very important that you find a way to build relationships with 
students in urban schools.” 
= “Understand the context first, build relationships next and then you can 
teach.” 
There is a current need for prospective teacher candidates to have a deeper 
understanding of how to educate students beyond a superficial level of 
knowledge. It should include more embedded practice (i.e. working on 
engagement strategies with students you are trying to engage). 
In general, focus group participants felt their schools still spent too much time 
and resources helping new teachers with basic student management strategies 
and pedagogy. 
Not all areas of education are considered an area of shortage. Virtually all 
participants noted having multiple Elementary Education candidates for each 
position available. The same does not hold true for other areas. Specifically 
noted was math, science, foreign language, fine arts and practical arts. 


While the overall quality and quantity of teacher candidates in the pipeline is a 


contributing factor, even more important is the issue of attraction. While increasing the 


quantity of quality candidates is a necessary solution, it doesn’t fully address the issue of 


attracting candidates to high need areas, both geographic and content/grade level. 


Focus group participants generally agreed that people are not interested and generally 


would not choose to come and teach in their locations. Many of them related 


experiences of sitting at empty tables at job fairs looking at long lines of prospective 


teachers in front of the tables of the more affluent school districts. In particular, their 


comments included: 


O 


O 


O 


“Perception is everything. If you are perceived to be a failing system, people are 
hesitant to be a part of your school.” 

“Teachers want to be successful, and so they choose to go to places where this is 
likely to happen.” 

As mentioned previously, certain content areas and grade levels don’t appear to 
be much of an issue anywhere. But other areas (as noted: math, science, foreign 


language, fine arts and practical arts) are a challenge particularly for high- 


poverty, high-minority and rural schools. 

O The geographical location presents challenges as well, particularly for younger 
teachers. The lack of available housing and fewer social opportunities in rural 
communities were particularly noted. 

= One superintendent joked that he has actually wondered if it would help 
if he bought a party bus to give new, younger teachers something to do 
on weekend nights. 

= Another jokingly said, “We get them here and then try to get them 
married off so they will stay here.” 

e If pipeline capacity and attraction to certain content /grade level and geographical areas 
is a challenge, even more so is retention. Focus group participants agreed that getting 
them there is not as hard as keeping them there. In some instances, the school invests 
in the teacher to get them additional training and even, in some circumstances, to add 
additional level certifications so they can be used in more areas. 

O “The problem this creates is that the teacher (now more marketable) can then 
go down the road and earn anywhere between $5,000 and $10,000 more per 
year.” 

e Many participants agreed that the key is building a higher quantity of quality candidates, 
attracting them to areas of most need and then keeping them there. A critical 
component is the inclusion of support systems so teachers feel successful in doing what 
they are doing, where they are doing it. 


Throughout these discussions, participants expressed differences in the challenges they face in 
their communities. This was particularly apparent between high-minority, high-poverty and 
rural schools. While there were varied causes for the challenges these schools face, the 
outcome for students was quite consistent. More specifically, if as a student you are born into 
or move into a zip code served by a high-minority, high-poverty or rural school in the state, 
your access to high-quality education is less consistent than that of students in wealthier 
schools. While that situation occurs for different reasons and therefore will require different 
strategies, the outcome for the student remains the same. 


As mentioned, there was some difference in the types of issues that challenge high-poverty, 
high-minority and rural schools. However, there was one particular issue that was noted with 
surprising consistency. In fact, regardless of whether they serve students in a high-poverty, 
high-minority or rural school, the participants of every focus group unanimously agreed that 
this one particular factor is critical to the issue of equity. The issue is leadership. One 
superintendent put it this way: “If | had an effective principal in each of my buildings, | wouldn’t 
have a problem.” 
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Educational Equity Leadership Conference 


An Educational Equity Conference was hosted in St. Louis by the Midwest Equity Assistance 
Center. Its purpose was to illuminate the educational equity needs across school districts in the 
Greater St. Louis area. Participants at the conference included administrators, teachers, parents 
and students, representatives of higher education, community members, the Department of 
Education, and other advocates for educational equity. 


The conference included a number of general sessions, networking opportunities and a 
diversity education fair. Feedback from participants was organized around the following general 
prompts and responses: 


e What does educational inequity look like? 
O Inequity stems from a lack of access to opportunities for particular groups of 
students as compared with other students. 
O An educational workforce with low numbers of diverse teachers and leaders. 
O Educators who are underprepared to work with diverse populations of students. 
= As stated by one conference participant, “All individuals who work in 
instructing children should have a frank discussion with one another 
about how they truly feel and think about equity in education versus 
equality in education.” 
O Policies and practices that result in particular populations of students being 
disproportionately represented in various types of school programs such as 
special education, extracurricular activities, suspension and expulsion, etc. 


e What challenges are you encountering in addressing equity issues? 

O Access to resources and funding to address inequity issues. 

O Sustained training in working with diverse students for all educators at every 
level (central office, building-level leadership, classroom). Training would include 
cultural competencies, as well as strategies for student-centered learning, 
implementation, and issues of power, privilege and difference. 


e What advice or solutions do you have for overcoming these challenges? 
O Access resources and funding to address inequity issues. 
= One conference participant said, “We must practice and make educating 

children the most important thing in the building. Next, we must allocate 
funds to provide resources to these students.” 

O Engage in community relations and outreach strategies. 

O Build a positive culture that is student-centered, reflects more professional 

development for educators, uses a curriculum and/or supplemental materials 
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that reflect diversity, and employs equity audits to determine quality of 
instruction. 


What are some best practices or strategies for supporting equity efforts? 
O Promote a positive culture sensitive to diversity issues. 
= As one participant said, “We must reach and learn to educate those who are 
now disenfranchised and quickly becoming the majority.” 
= Another participant said, “We should focus more on changing the space 
rather than creating a new one ... more inclusive.” 
= One student in attendance noted that, “their culture is not reflected in 
their school.” 
Quality instruction supported by a curriculum that addresses diversity. 
Coordinated efforts to involve parents and community members. 
Both internal and external collaboration focused on equity issues. 


oo0 0 


Foster positive relationships between educators, students and community 
members. 


How does leadership contribute to equity efforts? 
O School leaders set the direction and tone of the district and school. 
O School leaders promote an environment conducive to learning. 
= A student at the conference said, “People who should be involved in working 
on these steps should be teachers and administrators; they have the power 
to make these [decisions].” 
O School leaders foster and ensure efficient and effective communication. 
= One conference participant said, “Administrators and teachers need to be 
brave and open enough to talk to students and discuss what [student] needs 
are.” 
= When asked about who should be involved in next steps, a student at the 
conference said, “Definitely the leaders of our school. We actually have a 
student-led group that deals with these topics. We luckily have many staff 
members from our school that are helping us overcome these barriers.” 
O School leaders engage in and model positive relationships with administrators, 
teachers and community members. 


What are the pressing next steps needed for equity efforts? 

O Examine and revise existing policies to ensure (1) they don’t disproportionately 
limit access to quality educational opportunities for any population of students 
who are attending their school district, and (2) that no one is excluded. 

= Said one participant, “Ask who is likely to benefit from this policy and 
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practice and who is not.” 
= A participating student said, “The next steps are to reach out to students 
that we notice are on the wrong end of equity issues” to make sure that all 
students feel included in the educational process. 
O Provide sustained and embedded professional development on pedagogy and 
practices in working with diverse students. 
=~ One participant said, “Many teachers have to change their [negative] 
thinking about minority students.” 
O Engage in strategies to increase community involvement. 
= One participant noted that there should be “more effective ways to 
encourage and support teachers in how to communicate with families 
about student concerns.” 
= A student at the conference said, “In my opinion, the students and 
parents are the most important people to be heard and included in 
working on equity in the community.” 
O Build alliances and partnerships in support of educating diverse students. 
= A student at the conference suggested, “Getting small business owners 
and parents and community leaders to collaborate would be most 
effective.” 
O Increase awareness and understanding of cultural and community issues. 
= A student attending the conference said, “The next step is understanding the 
[diverse] children teachers work with. After we do this, we can connect and 
change the lives of the youth in our community.” 
e Who needs to be involved in next steps? 
O Put very simply by a large majority of conference participants: “Everybody who 
is involved in a student’s educational process.” 


Members of the Midwest Equity Assistance Center who convened and facilitated the St. Louis 
conference recommended the following priorities in addressing issues of educational inequity: 


e Developing effective leadership as it is a key factor in a majority of the issues that 
surfaced during the conference. 

e Policies and practices that treat certain populations of students inequitably should 
be reviewed and revised. 

e Improve teacher pedagogy and instruction to more effectively work with diverse 
students. 

e Enhance community involvement around issues of educating diverse students. 

e Finally, they noted that the St. Louis conference was the initial conversation. 
Continued conversations should occur in follow-up conferences in the southeastern 
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and Kansas City regions of the state. 
Section 4: Strategies for Eliminating Equity Gaps 
Missouri’s Theory of Action 


Having used a variety of different measures to complete a comparative analysis between high- 
poverty, high-minority, rural and low-poverty schools; having engaged in discussions with 
representatives of multiple professional organizations; and having facilitated dialogue with 
educators across the state in high-poverty, high-minority and rural schools who face the real 
challenges of providing equitable educational opportunities for all of their students, the 
following Theory of Action is established to guide Missouri’s Equity Plan: 


When a high-quality, diverse pool of individuals is recruited into the teacher education 
programs in our state; 


And when those individuals are fully prepared and qualified to be successful in any 
classroom as evidenced by rigorous high-quality content and performance assessments; 


And when the quantity of high-quality teacher candidates is adequate to meet the 
needs of all schools at all grade levels and in all areas of content; 


And when those individuals are attracted to teach in all types of educational 
settings and to work with all types of students, particularly those in high-poverty, 
high-minority and rural schools in our state; 


And when those teachers are supported and developed and provided opportunities to 
collaborate and guide the learning opportunities of their students under the leadership 
of effective school administrators; 


Then all students in every classroom in Missouri will have access to excellent teachers. 
This Theory of Action is the foundation for the gaps, root causes and strategies outlined below. 
Categories of Root Causes 


The comparative analysis of different measures suggests that students in high-minority, high- 
poverty and rural schools are taught by inexperienced, unqualified, out-of-field and less than 
effective teachers at a greater rate than those students in more affluent schools. In initial 
discussions with professional organizations (see the meeting agenda in Appendix A) the 
following general categories of root causes were offered: 


e Environmental causes 


O Working conditions 
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O Stress of accountability and testing 
O Poverty/community culture 
e Institutional 
O Lack of preparation to teach in challenging conditions 


oO Insufficient numbers of qualified candidates in particular content areas and 
grade levels 


O Placement does not emphasize difficult to staff areas 
e Workforce Issues 

O Teacher preference 

O Incentives for teaching in difficult to staff areas 


In discussions with stakeholders, the complexity and challenge of identifying root causes 
emerged. In particular, within these root causes, a number of additional root causes were 
identified. A very complete understanding of the nature of the problem is critical to developing 
strategies that will have an impact on the equity issue. 


Root Cause: Imbalance of Teacher Supply and Demand 


Echoing feedback from stakeholders in the field, one potential root cause of inequitable 
access in Missouri public schools may be that there is not an adequate supply of teachers in 
the academic disciplines or regions of the state that are most difficult to staff. Since teacher 
preparation programs are major contributors to Missouri’s supply pool — about 76 percent of 
individuals receiving their first teaching certificates in 2014 were recommended for 
certification by a Missouri educator preparation program — the health of the teacher 
preparation pipeline is an area to examine in order to build a more complete understanding of 
teacher supply and demand. 


Does the Preparation Pipeline Satisfy the Overall Demand for Teachers? 


In the 2014-2015 school year, there were 6,600 teaching positions filled in some way other 
than retaining last year’s teachers. In other words, through a combination of teachers leaving 
(for any reason) and positions added, schools needed to hire 6,600 teachers in order to 
achieve the staffing levels that were ultimately reported for the 2014-2015 school year. 
Ideally, if colleges have been preparing candidates to meet the demand for teachers in these 
schools, there should have been a healthy supply of recent preparation program completers 
willing to apply for one of those 6,600 positions. 


Across all traditional teacher preparation programs in Missouri, there were roughly 24,000 
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completers from 2009 through 2014. Many of those completers did get a job as a teacher in 
a Missouri public school, but many still do not have a teaching job, even those who 
completed their teacher preparation in 2009 or 2010. See below: 


# First # First # First # First # First # First 


sas Gces Hired in Hired Hired Hired in Hired Hired in Sues 
in 2011 in 2012 2013 in 2014 
330 206 79 
1,552 482 135 
-- 1,692 253 
-- -- 486 
-- -- 1,841 


ae 2,091 1,870 
2,794 2,896 9,136 


23,528 1,729 1,882 2,380 


Among the 2009 through 2013 completers still not employed as a public school teacher, any 
number may have considered applying for one or more of the 6,600 positions that were 
filled in 2014-2015. In the table above, the highlighted numbers in the “# Still Not Hired” 
column delineate these potential applicants. Likewise, any of the 3,961 completers from the 
class of 2013-2014 may also have considered applying for teaching positions that were filled 
in 2014- 2015. Therefore, a maximum estimate of the supply of potential teachers for school 


year 2015 just from recent college graduates would be the sum of all the highlighted 
numbers in the table above —11,227 in total. 


Since some recent college graduates will choose not to go to work right away — some will 
ultimately pursue further education, take time off to raise children, etc. — the actual supply is 
more difficult to estimate. National figures indicate that as many 15 percent of recent college 
graduates do in fact remove themselves from the workforce for any number of reasons.2 The 
percentage who will be employed in a private or parochial school should also be eliminated 
from consideration as part of the available supply, since the 6,600 positions in question were 
available specifically at Missouri public schools. Based on a match of completers against the 
state’s Unemployment Insurance wage database, about 10 percent are employed in non-public 
education. Therefore, a more realistic accounting of the teacher supply that Missouri public 
schools might be able to draw from should include a downward adjustment to reflect the 
unavailability of roughly 25 percent of recent college graduates. 


By applying this adjustment, it is estimated that about 8,420 recent teacher preparation 
program graduates would have been both willing — in the sense that they were seeking some 
kind of employment — and able to apply to one or more of the 6,600 positions that were filled 
in 2014-2015. The ratio between these two figures is 1.28, meaning that there was one person, 
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plus 28 percent of another person, available for every job opening going into the 2014-2015 


school year.’ Since it was estimated that there would have been more potential job applicants 


than job openings, it can be said that there was a surplus of teacher supply overall. 


In summary, the available data on the teacher workforce suggests that the preparation pipeline 


easily satisfies the demand for teachers overall. 


Does the Preparation Pipeline Satisfy the Demand for Teachers in Specific Academic Disciplines? 


Replicating the ratio method described in the previous section, individual analyses were 


performed for a broad cross-section of academic disciplines. Ordered from lowest to highest 


supply-to-demand ratio, the results are shown in the table below: 


* Adjusted Available 


New Hires Demanded for 


Discipline Supply of Potential Supply/Demand Ratio 
2014-2015 Hires ceashioas 
Special Education 547 1,482 0.37 
High School Math 240 451 0.53 
High School Science 211 353 0.60 
World Language 146 221 0.66 
Language Arts 836 1,134 0.74 
Early Childhood 937 841 1.11 
Music 341 301 1.13 
Physical Education 526 446 1.18 
Elementary Education 3,394 2,301 1.48 


*Adjusted to remove 25 percent of recent completers to better reflect actual availability 


* For figures, see p. 10 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Monthly Labor Review for February 2013. 


http://www.bls.gov/opub/mlr/2013/02/art1 full. pdf 
7 In practical terms, this means that for every three to four openings, one qualified applicant was unable to find a 
teaching job in a Missouri public school. 
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Disciplines with a supply/demand ratio less than one could be considered areas of shortage; 
those with ratios greater than one could be considered areas of surplus. The available data 
strongly suggest that preparation pipelines were not equally robust across all disciplines. As a 
whole, the state of Missouri had an ample supply of recent college graduates from which 
schools in need of early childhood, music, physical education, or elementary education 
teachers could have drawn. Human Resource Directors likely had some difficulty recruiting 
special education, high school math and science, world language, and language arts teachers— 
there simply were not enough recent graduates to go around. 


A combination of working-conditions data and feedback from school leaders may confirm 
that there were some kinds of schools better equipped to attract candidates than others. 
Perhaps some were able to offer better starting salaries, or had a safer and more nurturing 
climate. From statewide data alone, it is impossible to pinpoint these kinds of inequities. 


One promising strategy for shining a light on inequities is to explore regional trends. There 
may be some regions of the state, particularly the poorer or more rural areas that are a focus 
of this equity plan, that face challenges which could be reduced by implementing solutions 
tailored to the local context. If all students are to have a quality education, all students must 
have access to effective teachers no matter where they attend school, and all students must 
have access to the kind of education that will prepare them for college and careers. 


In consideration of these principles, the existence of inequities in science, technology, 
engineering, and mathematics (STEM) education may be particularly devastating. According 
to Laura Loyacano, Program Director of KC STEM Alliance, a 15 percent growth in the number 
of new STEM jobs in the next 10 years, especially in engineering, is projected (Missouri 
Department of Elementary and Secondary Education Press Release, May 23, 2014). Figures 
like these point to the importance of high school science education as an ingredient for 
college and career readiness. Students in regions lacking access to qualified high school 
science teachers are at a clear disadvantage, with reduced exposure to rigorous college 
preparatory science courses—about 65 percent of districts with the highest rates of less-than- 
fully-qualified high school science teachers have no such course offerings whatsoever for their 
high school students, while 40 percent of districts with no unqualified high school science 
teachers lack such offerings—and diminished prospects for gainful employment in STEM 
fields. 


As the data provided above have already illuminated, there is evidence that some STEM 
disciplines do have teacher shortages. If the data could further show that these shortages are 
more severe in areas already ravaged by poverty or other factors associated with worse 
education outcomes, it would give policymakers critical insights when formulating strategies to 
improve equitable access. Furthermore, since teacher preparation pipelines take time to 
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mold—most students require a minimum of four years of college in order to earn a 
baccalaureate degree in education—the ability to project teacher shortages would serve as a 
strategy in its own right, potentially providing more information than historical data alone could 
provide, to improve the chances that other equity strategies will achieve their maximum 
intended effects. In Missouri, this strategy is already under development, and will be described 
next. 


Shortage Predictor Model 


In Spring 2014, the Missouri Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 

(Department), in collaboration with the REL Central Regional Educational Laboratory at 
Marzano Research Laboratory, the Central Comprehensive Center (C3), and the Center on Great 
Teachers and Leaders at the American Institutes for Research, completed Phase One of an 
ambitious, multi-year project to develop and implement a Shortage Predictor Model (SPM). The 
SPM is designed to predict educator shortages and surpluses by region and certification area. 
Envisioned as a source of data to inform strategies to recruit and retain educators in difficult-to- 
staff content areas and grade levels, the SPM has the potential to assist policymakers in 
addressing unequal access to effective teachers. 


The 2014 iteration of the SPM utilized data collected from public school districts and charter 
LEAs over a period of five years or more in order to create a “shortage index,” or SI. The SI 
reflects (1) the percentage of teachers who are less than fully qualified; and (2) perceptual 
ratings of teacher supply on a five-point scale, where “1” denotes “Considerable Surplus” and 
“5” denotes “Considerable Shortage.” By combining both of these indicators instead of relying 
on one or the other singly, the SI is intended to provide a balanced measure of teacher supply. 
The SI ranges from 0 to 100, with 100 indicating the most severe shortages. 


The 2014 SPM used statistical methods to estimate SI for the next five years by region and 
certification area. These estimates, or “forecasts,” were based on historical S! data, enrollments 
per teacher, and supply of new teachers from professional education programs. Each of these 
factors was found to be predictive of future shortages when used in tandem with one another. 
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The initial SPM forecasted an 
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St. Louis. While there is some uncertainty in predicting the future teacher supply, the available 
data suggest that all three regions had similar challenges in staffing qualified high school 
science teachers in 2010. However, by 2014, a wide inequity emerged, with drastic 
improvements in St. Louis and continued challenges in the other two regions. By 2019, yet 
another inequity has been forecasted to emerge, with the Southwest region experiencing little 
relief while the other two regions continue to see steady progress in attracting qualified high 
school science teachers. 
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high school science teachers could have if that school simply added four more college 
graduates trained in high school science education to Missouri’s certification rolls each year 
over the next five years. By 2019, the model estimated that the SI could improve by 5.5 percent 
in Central Missouri just through this modest commitment by a single Missouri institution to 
produce a handful more science teachers each year. If other colleges of education joined this 
initiative, the cumulative impact on teacher supply could be considerable. 


The high school science example merely scratches the surface. Based on last year’s projections, 
areas such as world language, English language learner education, and high school mathematics 
would also be expected to remain difficult to staff with qualified teachers moving forward, 
particularly in specific regions of the state. The statistical methods used to generate regional 
data could also be used to generate forecasts for “poverty centers” as compared with “wealth 
centers” —grouping data from all areas of the state that are at the extremes on measures of 
economic disadvantage. 


The SPM is just in the beginning stages of development. In Spring 2015, the Department will 
update its initial projections based on the latest available data. In doing so, there will be an 
opportunity to more explicitly model the challenges and strategies identified in this equity plan. 
Simulations will be carried out to show how shoring up the educator pipeline and retaining 
effective teachers reduces shortages and improves learning outcomes for disadvantaged 
students. In developing its analysis plan for 2015, the Department will thoroughly vet the SPM 
both internally and with nationally recognized experts, including thought partners at REL 
Central, GTL Center, and C3, then examine how well the new forecasts align with experiences in 
the field. By Fall 2015, a plan for sharing SPM data with external stakeholders will be ready for 
implementation. 


Milestone 
Completed 


Target Date / Date 


Department, C3, GTL Center, and REL Central form development team 


partnership. Spring 2013 


Regular conference calls with development team partners begin. Two 
workgroups formed, one focusing on developing a communication plan and Fall 2013 
the other focused on developing the forecast model. 


Development team meets in St. Louis, Missouri, to review analysis plan, 


J 2014 
refine theory of action, and plan next steps. pipes 
Began analysis of historical supply and demand data. February 2014 
Compiled data in format suitable to statistical modeling. Spring 2014 
Completed initial “model run,” generating preliminary forecasts through 

bees . May 2014 
2019 by certification area and region of the state. 
Completed technical manual documenting methods and initial results. June 2014 
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Debriefed internally about initial forecasts; developed plan for conducting 


further diagnostic tests of model technical quality, exploring alternative Summer 2014 
methods and refinements, and for improving quality of input data sources. 
Affirmed plans to continue development team partnership into 2015. Fall 2014 
Revised communication plan. September 2014 
State Board of Education approves Top 10 by 20 Plan, including goals for 
continued SPM development through 2015; connection between SPM and October 2014 
Missouri’s equity plan established. 
Continued regular conference calls with development team; role of SPM in 
state equity plan becomes a team-wide focus. Internal vetting of SPM Winter 2015 
continues. 
Data available to test accuracy of initial SPM forecasts; preliminary analysis ; 
plan for 2015 developed. SpRne 20e2 
Finalize analysis plan for 2015 version of SPM. April 2015 
Collect “pipeline” data from educator preparation providers to include in May 2015 
2015 version of SPM. 
Generate updated forecasts using revised SPM (i.e., 2015 version); update 
: June 2015 

technical manuals as necessary. 
Debrief internally about updated forecasts; launch communication plan; 

: : : . Summer 2015 
begin sharing SPM data with educator preparation programs 
Develop plans for continued work on SPM through 2016 Fall 2015 


Categories of Potential Strategies 


In continued discussions and reflections with professional organizations (See Appendix A) on 


possible ways to address the inequity that exists in the educational experience for students in 


Missouri related to the causes listed above, the following categories of strategies were 


explored: 
e Environmental causes 

O Collect data on working conditions 

O Increase community support 
= Wrap around services 

O Establish professional learning communities 

O Improve conditions in difficult to staff settings 
= Smaller class size 


= Increased opportunities for professional collaboration 
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= More opportunities for teacher leadership 
= Expand support for educators 
e Mentoring 
O Pay for cooperating teachers 
e Increased opportunities for professional collaboration 
e Ways to improve teaching and leadership skills 
O Growth-based evaluation system 
O Professional learning tied to educator needs 
= Incentives to teach in difficult to staff settings 
e Salary increases 
O Both starting salary and salary expectations 
O Support with housing or compensation 


e Incentive programs for retention in areas of inequity 


e = Institutional 


O 


O 


O 


O 


Develop a template for training teachers to succeed in challenging settings 


Increase the pipeline through particular higher education programs and urban 
centers 


Fund prospective teachers to enroll in teacher preparation 
Expand year-long internship program 


Develop loan forgiveness programs 


e Workforce Issues 


O 


Incentives to teach in difficult to staff settings 
= Significant salary increases 
e Both starting salary and salary expectations 
e Support with housing or compensation 


= Incentive programs for retention in areas of inequity 
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O Encourage “grow your own” programs 
O Explore the use of technology for increasing distance learning 


These general categories of strategies were captured during a “brainstorming” session with the 
state’s professional organizations. This information, taken with suggested strategies from the 
focus groups, is offered in the following section. 


Strategies for Eliminating Equity Gaps 


Based on conversations with professional organizations on categories of potential strategies 

and the extensive input from practitioners across the state on the real challenges they face in 
providing equitable education to all students, the following Areas of Concentration aligned to 
the state’s Theory of Action have been established as the key components of the Equity Plan: 


Areas of Concentration 


Recruit high Ensure 
qualityand relevant and 
diverse effective 


individuals preparation 


Missouri Equity Plan 
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Recruiting high-quality and diverse individuals 
Gaps 


Producing high-quality teachers begins with recruiting high-quality 


individuals. These individuals are more likely to successfully complete the 
Recruit high 


requirements of their educator preparation programs, including passing quality and 


diverse 


the appropriate content and performance assessments, and become fully hiya 


certified. 


Less-than-fully qualified teachers are those teaching on a provisional 

certificate, teaching on a temporary certificate, or lacking the necessary credential to be 
considered appropriately certified for at least one teaching assignment. Less than fully 
qualified teachers are particularly prevalent at the secondary level and in high-poverty and 
high-minority schools. The gap between the percentage of less than fully qualified teachers in 
the wealthiest schools and the rural schools is 9.3 percent and as much as 17.2 to 17.4 percent 
between the wealthiest and the poorest or highest minority schools. 


In addition to high-quality candidates, Missouri schools are in need of more diverse candidates. 
In all schools, teachers of diversity enrich the culture. Minority students are those students that 
are non-white and Hispanic of any race. In high-minority schools where the average student 
population is 98.5 percent minority, the teachers in those schools are only 52 percent minority. 
The same situation is also found in high-poverty schools where the percentage of minority 
students averages 86.4 percent and yet only 41.9 percent of the teachers are minority. 


Even in more affluent schools, less than five percent of teachers are minority teachers. This is 
slightly less than the overall statewide average, which is about seven percent. Input gathered 
through focus groups of people working in high-poverty, high-minority and rural schools 
indicated that more diverse teacher candidates would create a better overall teacher workforce 
in that it better matches the diverse student population found in many of Missouri’s schools. 


Root Cause 


One of the primary reasons that more high-quality and diverse individuals are not recruited into 
teacher education programs is that there is no comprehensive effort underway at this time. 
While some educator preparation programs and professional associations engage in general 
recruitment strategies, there is no comprehensive effort and certainly none including the 
Department of Education. 
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Strategies 


A comprehensive recruitment campaign with a focus on increasing the quality and diversity of 


individuals entering the teacher education pipeline would help create a higher quality, more 


diverse teacher workforce. 


a. Educator Preparation Programs and the Department of Elementary and Secondary 


Education will collaboratively develop and implement an effective process for 


recruiting high-quality individuals as future teachers. This will include an assessment 


to ensure these individuals possess an adequate level of basic content knowledge. 


O Recruitment of individuals into teacher education programs will also include 


an entry level screening tool. This will be an assessment of work style 


preferences used to support the development of effective educator work 


habits. 


b. Educator Preparation Programs and the Department of Elementary and Secondary 


Education will collaboratively develop and implement a statewide recruiting strategy 


for diverse individuals to enter the teacher education pipeline. This would include a 


systematic, comprehensive campaign to attract high school students from all types 


of schools, both poor and rural, to consider a profession in teaching. 


Area of Concentration #1: Recruit High-quality, Diverse Candidates 


Equity Strategy Outcome Action Steps Target Date 
Convene committee to review recruiting strategies 10-1-15 
a. High-quality individuals Produce recruitment materials 12-1-15 
enter the teacher 
education pipeline Establish and require a work styles inventory u 
Establish and require an entry assessment u 
Convene committee to review recruiting strategies 10-1-15 
b. Diverse individuals enter 
the teacher education Produce recruitment materials 12-1-15 
pipeline 
Engage in a recruitment campaign Spring 2016 
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Ensure Relevant and Effective Preparation 
Gaps 


Having a pool of high-quality and diverse individuals recruited into the 
teaching pipeline, it is next necessary to ensure that these individuals 
receive high-quality preparation. More than 40 institutions in the state 
offer programs in teacher education. The quality of these programs is 


Ensure 
relevant and 


paramount to ensuring that high-quality teacher candidates emerge at the GETS 


‘ 5 ie P preparation 
end of the experience. Individuals who have experienced relevant and 


effective preparation to be a teacher are more likely to successfully 


complete the requirements of their educator preparation programs, 
including passing the appropriate content and performance assessments, 
and to become fully certified. 


Less than fully qualified teachers are those teaching on a provisional certificate, teaching on a 
temporary certificate, or lacking the necessary credential to be considered appropriately 
certified for at least one teaching assignment. Less-than-fully qualified teachers are particularly 
prevalent at the secondary level in high-poverty and high-minority schools. The gap between 
the percentage of less than fully qualified teachers in the low-poverty schools and the rural 
schools is 9.3 percent and as much as 17.2 to 17.4 percent between the low-poverty schools 
and the high-poverty or high-minority schools. 


One measure of program quality is the success of teachers in their first year of teaching. First- 
year teachers are surveyed to determine how well they felt they were prepared by their 
teacher education program. They rate their program ona 1-5 scale, with ratings 3-5 
representing preparation that was fair, good, or very good by the teacher education program. 
Teachers in high-poverty schools gave their programs an average of a 3.87 rating (with 90.1 
percent rating their program “Fair” or better). In the state’s low-poverty schools, teachers gave 
their preparation program an average of a 4.45 rating (with 99.2 percent rating their program 
“Fair” or better) This represents about a nine percent gap between high-poverty and low- 
poverty schools. 


Principals of first-year teachers are surveyed to determine if they felt their first-year teachers 
were adequately prepared. The principals’ ratings of the preparation of their first-year teachers 
were on average between .15 (1.6 percent) to .30 (4.4 percent) points lower than the ratings 
the first-year teachers gave their own preparation. In low-poverty schools, principals rated the 
preparation of their first-year teachers at 4.30 (97.6 percent); principals of first-year teachers in 
rural schools gave a rating of 3.94 (93.4 percent); principals of first-year teachers in high- 
poverty schools rated their preparation at 3.66 (87 percent); and principals of first-year 
teachers in high- minority schools rated their preparation at 3.56 (87 percent). Overall, the 
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ratings given by principals of high-minority and high-poverty schools was more than 10 percent 
lower than those of principals in the low-poverty schools. This suggests that teacher education 
programs are doing a better job of preparing teachers to be successful in low-poverty schools 
than they are in preparing them to be successful in high-poverty and high-minority schools. 


In focus group discussions, practitioners from high-poverty, high-minority and rural schools 
indicated a similar disparity in preparation. A frequent comment given was that too many 
teacher education graduates are not ready to be successful in the classroom. Particularly 
highlighted was a need for teacher education graduates to be ready to succeed in urban 


education. 
Root Cause 


Beginning teachers who lack the necessary content knowledge and pedagogical skills to be 
successful are an indication that educator preparation can be improved. In addition, too many 
teacher education graduates are unfamiliar with the particular challenges of urban education 
and are unsuccessful when placed in those settings. 


Strategies 


A comprehensive effort to ensure all teacher candidates are receiving highly relevant and 
effective preparation would benefit all Missouri students and, in particular, those in high- 
poverty and high-minority schools. 


a. Develop a process to ensure that teacher candidates possess the necessary content 
knowledge to be successful as a teacher. This would require that the approval 
process for teacher education programs be based in part on an accurate assessment 
of whether program completers possess the necessary content knowledge for their 
area of certification. 


b. Develop a process to ensure teacher candidates possess the necessary pedagogical 
skills to be successful as a teacher. This would require that the approval process for 
teacher education programs be based in part on an accurate assessment of whether 
teacher candidates possess necessary pedagogical skills to be successfulteachers. 


c. Within educator preparation, focus specifically on preparing teacher candidates for 
urban education with a particular focus on working with diverse students. Also 
consider ways to prepare teacher candidates who can communicate with students 
and their parents/guardians who do not speak English. Include a wide variety of field 
experiences to expose candidates to the learning of diverse students. This will 
specifically assist teacher candidates in being successful with student populations in 
high-poverty and high-minority schools. 
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d. The Missouri Standards for the Preparation of Educators (MoSPE) outline the 
expectations for programs preparing educators for certification in Missouri. In order 
to ensure that programs are meeting these expectations, MoSPE also has 
established an Annual Performance Report for Educator Preparation Programs (APR- 
EPP) to measure the performance of educator preparation programs (EPPs) in valid, 
accurate and meaningful ways. Information provided through these reports will 
facilitate identification of programs in need of improvement so they can receive 
appropriate support and interventions. Likewise, the reports will assist in recognizing 
high-performing programs as models of excellence based on the same set of 
indicators. The APR-EPP is based on the MoSPE performance standards and provides 
a mechanism to review and approve EPPs at the certification program level. 


Area of Concentration #2: Ensure Relevant and Effective Preparation 


Equity Strategy Outcome Action Steps Target Date 
a. Teacher candidates have Establish new content assessments u 
content knowledge 
Adjust qualifying score based on impact data 8-1-15 
Establish a performance assessment 9-1-15 
b. Teacher candidates have : ; 
. Review performance assessment impact data 6-1-16 
pedagogy skills 
Set qualifying score for a performance assessment 8-1-16 
Convene committee to determine content 10-1-15 
6 Tedchar Pandiaates Prepare content modules for distribution 12-1-15 
understand urban education Includes a suggestion of a variety of field experiences 12-1-15 
Distribute to preparation programs Spring 2016 
Establish Annual Performance Report for prep programs u 
d. Preparation programs ; 
: . Use APR process to assess program quality 2-1-16 
continuously improve 
Use intervention process for program improvement 2-2-17 


Provide an Adequate Quantity of Qualified Candidates 
Gaps 


There are certain areas of certification (i.e. elementary education) for 
which there appears to be an adequate supply of candidates. Other areas 
of certification are considered shortage areas for a large number of 
schools across the state. In situations where schools do not have an 
adequate supply of teachers for their content areas, teachers who are 
less than fully qualified are often used. This poses particular challenges 
for high-poverty, high-minority and rural schools. Students in these 
schools, in most need of intensive educational experiences and 
opportunities, experience less than qualified teachers at higher rates. 


Less than fully qualified teachers are those teaching on a provisional certificate, teaching on a 
temporary certificate, or lacking the necessary credential to be considered appropriately 
certified for at least one teaching assignment. Less than fully qualified teachers are particularly 
prevalent at the secondary level in high-poverty and high-minority schools. The gap between 
the percentage of less than fully qualified teachers in low-poverty schools and the rural schools 
is 9.3 percent and as much as 17.2 to 17.4 percent between the low-poverty schools and the 
high-poverty or high-minority schools. 


In addition to using unqualified teachers, schools often need teachers to provide instruction in 
a subject that does not correspond to one or more of their active certification areas. Out-of- 
field teachers are considered to be a subset of the less than fully qualified group, because 
teaching out-of-field is one way a teacher can be less than fully qualified. Comparison data in 
this area are similar to that of less than fully qualified teachers. The percentage of those 
teaching out-of-field at the elementary level is relatively the same at 4.1 to 4.2 percent in high- 
poverty, high-minority and rural schools. This is slightly over 2.5 percent more than in low- 
poverty schools. However, at the secondary level the gap is much greater. In high-poverty and 
rural schools, between 10.3 and 10.6 percent of teachers are instructing out-of-field. This is 
about four percent more than secondary teachers in low-poverty schools. In high-minority 
schools, 12.2 percent of teachers are instructing out-of-field, which is 5.8 percent more than 
secondary teachers in low-poverty schools. 


Root Cause 


A lack of accurate data about the disciplines and regions in the state where shortages are likely 
to occur contributes to the use of less than fully qualified teachers. In addition to a lack of 
accurate data, the data are not available far enough in advance to act to alleviate the shortage. 
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Strategies 


a. Use tools like the Shortage Predictor Model (SPM) to predict more accurately what 
types of shortages will occur and in what regions they will be most pronounced. 


b. Educator Preparation Programs and the Department of Elementary and Secondary 


Education will collaboratively use this data to develop strategies targeted at 
ensuring an adequate supply of teacher candidates is available in these areas. 


Area of Concentration #3: Provide an Adequate Quantity of Qualified Candidates 


Equity Strategy Outcome Action Steps Target Date 
Create tools to determine shortage 8-1-15 
a. Content & geographic areas of ; 
. a Determine shortage areas by content 8-1-15 
need are identified 
Determine shortage areas by region 8-1-15 
Convene regional recruiting committee 11-1-15 
b. Strategies address areas of 
. Use data to target area needs 12-1-15 
highest need 
Establish recruitment campaign 2-1-16 


Attract Candidates to Hard-To-Staff Areas and Locations 


Gaps 


Attracting teacher candidates to areas they might not necessarily choose 
themselves creates challenges for schools, particularly those that are high- 


poverty, high-minority and rural. 


In addition to using unqualified teachers, schools often need teachers to 
provide instruction in a subject that does not correspond to one of more 


of their active certification areas. Out-of-field teachers are considered to be a subset of the less 
than fully qualified group, because teaching out-of-field is one way that a teacher can be less 
than fully qualified. Comparison data in this area are similar to that of less-than-fully qualified 
teachers. The percentage of those teaching out-of-field at the elementary level is relatively the 
same at 4.1 to 4.2 percent in high-poverty, high-minority and rural schools. This is slightly over 
2.5 percent more than in low-poverty schools. However, at the secondary level the gap is much 
greater. In high-poverty and rural schools, between 10.3 and 10.6 percent of teachers are 
instructing of out-of-field. This is about 4 percent more than secondary teachers in low-poverty 
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a. 


b. 


schools. In high-minority schools, 12.2 percent of teachers are instructing out-of-field, which is 
5.8 percent more than secondary teachers in low-poverty schools. 


Accurate information about what and where the needs are is crucial to any strategy to attract 
teachers where they are most needed, but by itself it is insufficient. It is also necessary to 
convince these prospective teachers to be a part of the strategy for addressing the need. 


Root Cause 


Communities that are very rural offer few options outside of the school (i.e. housing, social 
events, etc.). High-poverty and high-minority schools are sometimes located in areas that are 
perceived as unsafe or with student populations that a prospective teacher might not feel they 
will be successful teaching. When teachers are not attracted to schools in these locations, 
schools often must attempt to educate students with teachers who are unqualified or are 
needed to teach in areas for which they are not certified. 


Strategies 


a. Development and implementation of strategies that provide incentives as a way to 
attract candidates. This might require the use of funds to offer incentives to 
potential candidates. One example is to develop loan forgiveness strategies 
particularly for candidates serving in poor and rural schools. 


b. Engage a campaign to utilize available incentives to attract available candidates to 
hard to staff locations, content areas and grade levels 


Area of Concentration #4: Attract Candidates to Hard-To-Staff Areas and Locations 


Equity Strategy Outcome Action Steps Target Date 
Convene regional committees to study possible incentives 10-1-15 
Incentives are identified 
Match incentives to shortage areas 11-1-15 
Create campaign to promote incentives 2-1-15 
Incentives attract candidates 
Engage campaign Spring 2016 
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Ensure Teachers are Supported and Developed by Effective Principals 
Gaps 


Retaining teachers requires a system of support and development to 
enhance the quality of the teaching experience. This allows a teacher to 
feel successful in areas of strength and to experience a systematic process 
for continuous improvement. When surveyed, many teachers maintain 
that the critical catalyst for this type of culture is the school leader. One 


measure of a positive school culture is the overall discipline rate, which is 
the number of incidents divided by the number of students (incident is 
when a student is removed from the regular classroom half (1/2) a day or more). 


Overall, there was very little difference in discipline incident rates between rural and low- 
poverty schools; just less than two percent difference between high-poverty and low-poverty 
schools; and a three percent difference between high-minority and low-poverty schools. When 
breaking that down further and looking at only elementary schools, there is just over a 2 
percent difference between low-poverty and high-minority schools, and less between low- 
poverty and high-poverty or rural schools. However, when looking only at secondary schools, 
there was a much bigger gap. There was a more than three percent difference between low- 
poverty secondary schools and high-poverty secondary schools and a nearly seven percent 
difference between high-minority secondary schools and low-poverty secondary schools. 


A positive school culture improves retention rates. On average, 85.5 percent of teachers in low- 
poverty schools are retained from one year to the next as compared with 81.2 percent in the 
rural schools, 69.2 percent in high-minority schools, and 68.9 percent of teachers in high- 
poverty schools. In high-minority and high-poverty schools, that is a gap in teacher retention of 
more than 16 percent. The gap expands even further when looking at retention over three 
years. Between low-poverty schools and rural schools, there is an 8.4 percent gap. The gap in 
retention rates is more than 23 percent between low-poverty schools and either high-poverty 
or high-minority schools. 


A lower retention rate means an ongoing need to hire more teachers, and many of those are 
new teachers with much less experience. The teachers in high-poverty, high-minority and rural 
schools have less experience than teachers in the low-poverty schools. On average, teachers in 
low-poverty schools have 13.72 years of experience; teachers in the rural schools have 12.1 
years of experience; teachers in high-minority schools have 10.7 years of experience; and 
teachers in high-poverty schools have approximately 9.97 years of experience. This means that 
students in high-poverty schools have teachers with 3.75 fewer years of experience than 
students in low-poverty schools. 
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The percentage of first-year teachers in high-poverty, high-minority and rural schools is much 
greater than in low-poverty schools. In schools with high numbers of minority students, 13 
percent of teachers are first-year teachers. In rural schools, 13.9 percent of teachers are first- 
year teachers. In schools with high-poverty, 15.4 percent of the teachers are in their first year. 
In low- poverty schools, only 6.8 percent of the teachers are first-year teachers. This shows a 
gap of more than eight percent of first-year teachers between high-poverty and low-poverty 
schools. 


Not only are there more first-year teachers in high-poverty and high-minority schools, but they 
receive less mentor support. There are fewer first-year teachers in low-poverty schools and 
only 7.3 percent of them are not assigned a mentor. Remarkably and encouragingly, while 
there are a higher percentage of first-year teachers in rural schools than in low-poverty schools, 
only 

2.5 percent of them are not assigned a mentor — more than five percent lower than in low- 
poverty schools. However, in high-minority schools, 17.5 percent of first-year teachers do 

not receive a mentor, which is more than twice that of low-poverty schools. In high-poverty 
schools, 21.4 percent of new teachers do not receive a mentor, which is triple that of low- 
poverty schools. In other words, one in five new teachers in high-poverty schools receives no 
mentor support. 


Another measure possibly related to school culture is how often teachers are absent. Schools 
with less positive culture tend to have higher rates of teacher absenteeism. A teacher is absent 
if he or she is not in attendance on a day in the regular school year when the teacher would 
otherwise be expected to teach students in an assigned class. This includes both days taken for 
sick leave and days taken for personal leave. Personal leave includes voluntary absences for 
reasons other than sick leave. This does not include administratively approved leave for 
professional development, field trips, or other off-campus activities with students. In high- 
poverty schools, 30.2 percent of the teachers are absent 10 days or more; in high-minority 
schools, 32.9 percent of the teachers are absent 10 days or more; in low-poverty schools, 31.5 
percent of the teachers are absent 10 days or more. In contrast, only 17.5 percent teachers in 
rural schools are absent 10 days or more. There is a gap of more than 15 percent in teacher 
absenteeism between the rural schools and the high-minority schools. 


An effective school leader building a positive school culture is particularly important for high- 
poverty and high-minority schools. These schools must have a system to develop the capacity 
of all educators by improving and increasing their effectiveness in skills necessary for high 
levels of student learning. This is founded on a belief that all educators can improve their skills 
and that this is a necessary factor for improving student learning. 


Root Cause 
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Teaching is a high-intensity occupation. There are many factors and areas of stress with which 


teachers must contend as a part of their duties. Significant support and development is 


necessary to build necessary teacher capacity. In addition, governance issues are sometimes 


a reason that ongoing support and development are not available. Beyond support and 


development, not enough opportunities exist to highlight exemplary practice that can be 


replicated 
Strategies 


a. 


in other school settings. 


Provide direction and support to high-poverty and high-minority schools in 
developing a comprehensive process for inducting and socializing new hires into the 
broader school system. This induction process would provide set structures and 
processes to ensure an adequate level of support. 


Ensure high-poverty, high minority and rural schools implement evaluation systems 
that are founded on a theory of action based on growth and improvement. 
Evaluation systems that do this are built on current research on the importance of a 
growth mindset and use of student growth measures. This is accomplished by 
ensuring there is intentional and deliberate alignment of the local evaluation 
process, particularly in high-poverty, high-minority and rural schools, to the Essential 
Principles of Effective Evaluation. Provide guidance and support to the leadership 
and governance so they ensure a process of effective evaluation across thesystem. 


Assist the governance structure of high-poverty, high-minority and rural schools in 
developing policies for the efficient and effective education of all students. Include a 
review and revision of policies to ensure none result in populations of students 
being disproportionately represented in various school programs (i.e. special 
education, suspension, expulsion, extracurricular activities, etc.). Also, ensure any 
policies related to student placement emphasize that struggling students be taught 
by the best teachers. 


Provide direction and support on how professional learning opportunities can 
address the areas of need identified through the evaluation process. The evaluation 
process should identify the needs of the teachers and a strategy is developed and 
implemented for providing professional development to address these needs. 


Provide expanded opportunities to enhance skills related to quality instruction. 
Teacher leaders play an important role in the most critical factor in improving 
student learning: instruction. When successful teachers reach out and share 
excellent instructional practice, all students learn at higher levels 

Provide direction and support to build teacher leadership opportunities. 


Teacher leadership can have a significant impact on student learning, teacher 
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retention, school culture, school improvement efforts, and education policy 


creation. This type of impact can address many areas of education inequity. 


Practicing teachers can play a vital role in addressing educational inequities in 


schools. 


g. Develop teacher exit surveys to be made available for all district use 


and in particular for teachers exiting high-minority, high-poverty and 


rural schools to determine causes for teachers leaving 


h. Asa support structure for schools, engage community partners to 


assist in developing strategies to address the challenges urban/diverse 


students face. 


i. The Department will utilize an intentional process for recognizing excellence 


and supporting growth for educators and students. It includes a structure 


and protocol for identifying and recognizing exemplary performance. 


Area of Concentration #5: Ensure Teachers are Supported and Developed 


Equity Strategy Outcome 


Action Steps 


Target Date 


Revise mentor standards 1-1-16 
a. Induction supports new — 
Publicize mentor standards 3-1-16 
teachers 
Support school improvement in induction using standards 6-1-16 
Gather data on alignment to Essential Principles 7-1-16 
b. Evaluation systems promote ; a 
. Target schools with misalignment 8-1-16 
growth and improvement 
Provide support to increase alignment 9-1-16 
Partner with Board associations to discuss training needs 10-1-16 
c. Governance of poor and rural ; : =, 
, Refine and/or design training needed 12-1-16 
schools supports learning 
Provide training to boards of poor and rural schools Spring 2016 
d. Professional learning addresses Support districts to use data to identify areas of need 8-1-15 
needs of teachers Use growth plans to target areas of need 5-1-16 
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Host a Teacher Academy to focus on teacher training 9-1-15 
e. Training opportunities promote ; ; P ; ; 
ae . Establish strategies to improve instruction 10-1-15 
quality instruction 
Highlight teacher leadership and improvement 5-1-16 
f. Teacher leadership Partner with teacher unions to discuss teacher leadership 10-1-15 
opportunities are available Develop strategies highlighting teacher leadership 3-1-16 
Establish teacher exit surveys 1-15-16 
g. Teacher Exit Surveys 
Specifically distribute to high-minority, poverty, rural schools 3-1-16 
Convene community partners to address student challenges 3-1-16 
h. Community support 
Determine areas of support for teachers of these students 6-1-16 
i. Excellent educators are Establish strategies to recognize excellent educators 8-1-15 
recognized and celebrated 
Ensure poor and rural schools are highlighted 8-1-15 
Engage campaign Spring 2016 


Effective School Leaders Gaps 


Every root cause involving teachers in some way is influenced as well by school 
leadership. It is not surprising, then, that the single, consistent and unanimous feedback 
received through the focus groups was that a system to develop and improve leaders 
must be included. 


Effective school leaders must be developed and supported if they are to have the 
necessary skills in supporting and developing their teachers. In addition, principal 
retention, particularly in high-poverty, high-minority and rural schools, is an important 
part of building and maintaining a culture conducive to student learning. 


More affluent schools had a relatively low percentage of first-year principals (seven of 
the 110 schools — 6.4 percent) as compared with the rural schools (43 of the 315 
schools — 13.7 percent). Both high-poverty and high-minority schools had a much higher 
rate of first-year principals (18 of the 110 schools — 16.4 percent). This means that first- 
year principals are leading 10 percent more high-poverty and high-minority schools 
than low-poverty schools. 


One measure of a positive school culture, which is established by effective principals, 
is the overall discipline rate. This is the number of incidents divided by the number of 
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students (incident is when a student is removed from the regular classroom half (1/2) 
a day or more). 


Overall, there was very little difference in discipline incident rates between rural and 
low- poverty schools; just less than two percent difference between high-poverty and 
low-poverty schools; and a three percent difference between high-minority and low- 
poverty schools. When breaking that down further and looking at only elementary 
schools, there is just over a 2 percent difference between low-poverty and high-minority 
schools, and less between low- poverty and high-poverty or rural schools. However, 
when looking only at secondary schools, there was a much bigger gap. There was a more 
than three percent difference between low- poverty secondary schools and high-poverty 
secondary schools and a nearly seven percent difference between high-minority 
secondary schools and low-poverty secondary schools. 


The Leadership Development System is designed to support and develop leaders through the 
preparation phase, into and through induction, through continued refinement, and resulting in 


a transformational principal. The system provides a network of support throughout the leader’s 


career. A unique feature is that the system is being created and supported by all major 


stakeholders in the state (i.e. the Department, professional organizations, higher education, 


and K-12 practitioners). 


Root Cause 


Effective leaders in schools, specifically in the 477 schools included in the comparative analysis, 


are necessary for implementation of a number of the strategies offered in this plan. School 


leaders set the tone and establish the culture; they ensure a focus on excellence in academic 
achievement; they implement discipline policies; and they are essential to ensuring that any 


necessary reform efforts are implemented with fidelity. 
Strategies 


a. The school culture, as established by an effective school leader, has a focus on 


academics, opportunities for professional collaboration, and shared accountability 
for student learning. There is a clear vision of learning and effective leadership to 
implement the vision, including effectively communicating the vision to staff and 


building staff support. 


b. Leaders are effective because they establish a culture of learning and build 
consensus and ownership in all members of the staff to work collaboratively to 


achieve learning for all students. There is a comprehensive system for developing 


leadership skills, including a plan to address leadership turnover. 


c. The Department, in collaboration with professional organizations, higher education 
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and practitioners, is developing and will implement the Leadership Development 
System. This develops leadership competencies in five general characteristics of the 
transformational principal: 


¥ Develops a vision 
¥ Implements a vision 
lonitors and revises a vision 


¥ Seeks new knowledge and understanding 
¥ Models reflective practice 
¥ Applies new learning to drive 


appropriate y 


¥ Ensures a guaranteed and 
viable curriculum 

¥ Guarantees effective instruction 
practice 

¥ Coordinates the use of effective 

assessments 

Grows teacher capacity 


j 


ay ¥ Coordinates efficient operations 


v Oversees the personnel 
¥ Ensures equitable and strategic use 
of resources 


~ Provides for student support 


© Interacts professionally with staff 
¥ Engages with family and community 


The Visionary Leader develops a vision for the school. As an effective visionary 
leader, they implement the vision and monitor and revise it as necessary. 


The Instructional Leader ensures that the school has a culture for learning. As an 
effective instructional leader, they ensure a guaranteed and viable curriculum, 
guarantee effective instructional practice, coordinate the use of effective 
assessments and grow the capacity of their teachers. 


The Managerial Leader efficiently and effectively oversees the operations of the 
organization and facility. As an effective managerial leader, they coordinate efficient 
operations, oversee personnel and ensure equitable and strategic use of resources. 


The Relational Leader communicates and engages with all school personnel, 
community members and key stakeholders in an open transparent manner. As an 
effective relational leader, they provide for student support, interact professionally 
with staff and engage with families and the community. 


The Innovative Learner continuously works to improve their own practice. As an 
effective innovative leader, they seek new knowledge and understanding, model 
reflective practice and apply new learning to drive appropriate change. 
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Area of Concentration #6: Effective School Leaders 


Equity Strategy Outcome Action Steps Target Date 
Develop a program of study for the system 7-1-15 
a. A Leadership Development 
Engage key stakeholders to support the system 7-1-15 
System supports school leaders 
Engage the first cohort 8-1-15 
Create a study to determine system effectiveness 8-1-15 
b. The Leadership Development 
: : Gather data and analyzed 5-1-16 
System is effective 
Produce a white paper on system outcomes 8-1-16 
Produce recruitment materials for leaders 2-1-16 
c. The Leadership Development : 
. Target leaders in poor and rural schools 3-1-16 
System is taken to scale 
Engage additional cohorts into the System 8-1-16 


Section 5: Ongoing Monitoring and Support 


The strategies identified, developed and formulated into a plan of action are monitored by a 


mechanism to determine impact. The Six Areas of Concentration are supported by 22 separate 


outcomes. Action steps have been identified to support each outcome. The outcomes are 


subdivided and listed into an overall 90-day, six-month, 12-month, 18-month and 24-month 


Plan of Action. This provides an accurate way to monitor and publicly report progress on the 


outcomes identified in the Equity Plan. The Plan of Action is provided: 


Equity Strategy Outcomes — 90 Day Plan 

(June 1, 2015 to September 1, 2015) 
2a. Teacher candidates have content knowledge 8-1-15 
6a. A Leadership Development System supports school leaders 8-1-15 

Equity Strategy Outcomes — Six Month Plan 

(June 1, 2015 to December 1, 2015) 
3a. Content & geographic areas of need are identified 10-1-15 
4a. Incentives are identified 11-1-15 
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1a. High-quality individuals enter the teacher education pipeline 12-1-15 

Equity Strategy Outcomes — 12 Month Plan 

(June 1, 2015 to June 1, 2016) 

3b. Strategies address areas of highest need 2-1-15 
5f. Teacher leadership opportunities are available 3-1-16 
5g. Use of teacher exit surveys 3-1-16 
1b. Diverse individuals enter the teacher education pipeline Spring 2016 
2c. Teacher candidates understand urban education Spring 2016 
Ab. Incentives attract candidates Spring 2016 
5c. Governance of poor and rural schools supports learning Spring 2016 
5i. Excellent educators are recognized and celebrated Spring 2016 
5d. Professional learning addresses needs of teachers 5-1-16 
5e. Training opportunities promote quality instruction 5-1-16 
5a. Induction supports new teachers 6-1-16 
5h. Engage community partners in supporting education of urban/diverse students 6-1-16 

Equity Strategy Outcomes — 18 Month Plan 

(June 1, 2015 to December 1, 2016) 

2b. Teacher candidates have pedagogy skills 8-1-16 
6b. The Leadership Development System is effective 8-1-16 
6c. The Leadership Development System is taken to scale 8-1-16 
5b. Evaluation systems promote growth and improvement 9-1-16 

Equity Strategy Outcomes — 24 Month Plan 

(June 1, 2015 to June 1, 2017) 

2d. Preparation programs continuously improve 2-2-17 
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Three classes of data will be monitored in conjunction with this plan of action: 


1) Progress toward calendar milestones 
2) Outcomes and evidence of impact 
3) The extent to which the main issues of inequity are being addressed 


Progress toward Calendar Milestones 


As detailed in Section 4, action steps have been identified for each of the Six Areas of 
Concentration. To the extent practicable, specific tasks will be developed for each action step 
along with target dates for task completion. As tasks are completed, the task list will be 
updated to reflect this progress. During regularly scheduled office planning meetings, progress 
will be reviewed and any necessary course corrections will be identified to ensure timely 
completion of tasks and the corresponding equity gaps. 


After 90 days, a summary of progress on all action steps associated with the “90 Day Plan” will 
be developed and publicly reported. That summary will include a simple “Yes/No” indicator for 
each action step to communicate which steps have been completed and which steps remain in 
progress, including copies of any artifacts or work products that would demonstrate completion 
of, or substantive progress toward, the applicable action steps. A brief summary of progress 
toward interim benchmarks associated with longer-term action steps will also be included in 
the progress report. 


For each of the subsequent plan phases (i.e., six months, 12 months, 18 months, and 24 
months), a similar report will be generated and publicly reported that includes detailed 
information about progress toward those action steps particular to the scope of the plan phase 
in question, along with a brief summary of progress toward longer-term goals. The 12-month 
report will include analysis of impact evidence and a “dashboard” data report presenting a 
quick summary of progress toward reducing equity gaps. The 24-month report will include an 
in-depth analysis of impact evidence, an updated data dashboard, and a narrative summary 
reflecting on the state of equitable access for all students. 


Outcomes and Evidence of Impact 


Each of the Six Areas of Concentration suggests metrics that would be expected to change as 
strategies are implemented. As strategies are implemented, the equity gaps are monitored for 
change to indicate the impact of the strategies on the corresponding equity gaps. These metrics 
and gaps, by area of concentration, are as follows: 
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Area of Concentration 


Metrics 


1. Recruit High-quality 


If high-quality and diverse individuals are being recruited into teaching, 


and Diverse Individuals | then: 

e The percentage of candidates admitted to teacher preparation 
programs who are minorities willincrease; 

e Scores on assessments of general content knowledge used for 
entry into teacher preparation programs willincrease; 

e Scores on work styles assessments for candidates admitted to 
teacher preparation programs will begin to better resemble those 
of effective teachers. 

Monitored Gaps Area #1 High Minority High Poverty Rural Remote Low Poverty 
*% Less than fully Qualified 15.1% 16.3% 13.0% 5.7% 
e Elementary 12.4% 14.7% 8.7% 4.3% 
e Secondary 27.9% 27.7% 19.8% 10.5% 
% Minority (students) 98.5% 86.4% 3.6% 16.6% 
% Minority (teachers) 52.0% 41.9% 0.9% 4.5% 


2. Ensure Relevant and 
Effective Preparation 


If candidates are receiving relevant and effective preparation, then: 


Surveys will indicate that employers increasingly believe that new 
teachers are well-prepared; 

Pass rates on content assessments used for teacher licensure will 
improve; 

Surveys will indicate that employers increasingly believe that new 
teachers are prepared to promote respect for diverse cultures, 
genders, and intellectual / physical abilities; 

Preparation programs with identified areas of concern will move 
from “not met” to “met” on metrics initially indicating inadequate 
program performance after program improvement plans have 
been fully implemented. 


Monitored Gaps Area #2 High Minority High Poverty Rural Remote Low Poverty 
*% Less than fully Qualified 15.1% 16.3% 13.0% 5.7% 
e Elementary 12.4% 14.7% 8.7% 4.3% 
e Secondary 27.9% 27.7% 19.8% 10.5% 


Preparation 1st yr. Teacher 
Response 1-5 scale (percent) 


3.94 (90.8%) 


3.87 (90.1%) 


4.24 (97.8%) 


4.45 (99.2%) 


Preparation Principal Response 
1-5 scale(percent) 


3.56 (87%) 


3.66 (87%) 


3.94 (93.4%) 


4.30 (97.6%) 
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3. Provide an Adequate 


Quantity of Qualified 
Candidates 


If there is an adequate quantity of qualified candidates, then: 


Severity of shortages, as defined in the Shortage Predictor Model, 


will decrease; 


e Surveys of administrators in the state’s most rural and high- 
poverty, high-minority schools will show that perceived hiring 


difficulties are lessening. 


Monitored Gaps Area #3 High Minority High Poverty Rural Remote Low Poverty 
*% Less than fully Qualified 15.1% 16.3% 13.0% 5.7% 
e Elementary 12.4% 14.7% 8.7% 4.3% 
e Secondary 27.9% 27.7% 19.8% 10.5% 
*% Teaching Out-of-Field 5.6% 5.0% 6.6% 2.5% 
e Elementary 4.2% 4.2% 4.1% 1.4% 
e Secondary 12.2% 10.6% 10.3% 6.4% 


4. Attract Candidates to If candidates are being attracted to hard-to-staff areas and locations, 


Hard-To-Staff Areas 
and Locations 


then: 
Severity of shortages, as defined in the Shortage Predictor Model, 


will decrease; 

e Surveys of administrators in the state’s most rural and high- 
poverty, high-minority schools will show that perceived hiring 
difficulties are lessening; 

e Educator job listing databases (e.g., MO REAP) will have increased 
traffic to postings made by the most rural and high-poverty, high- 
minority schools; 

e = Surveys of high school juniors and seniors will show increasing 
interest in pursuing teaching particularly in hard-to-staff 

disciplines; 

e Incentives (once identified and made available) will be 


increasingly utilized. 


Monitored Gaps Area #4 High Minority High Poverty Rural Remote Low Poverty 
*% Teaching Out-of-Field 5.6% 5.0% 6.6% 2.5% 

e Elementary 4.2% 4.2% 4.1% 1.4% 

e Secondary 12.2% 10.6% 10.3% 6.4% 
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5. Ensure Teachers are 
Supported and 
Developed by Effective 
Principals 


e Evaluation ratings of teachers will improve; 
e Surveys of beginning teachers will show increased satisfaction 
with the mentorship and induction experience; 


e Compliance audits of effective evaluation implementation will 
yield fewer corrective actions (i.e., citations); 


If teachers are being effectively supported and developed, then: 


e Participation in Teacher Academy program will increase; 
e Surveys show teachers are increasingly engaged in high-quality 


professional learning. 
Monitored Gaps Area #5 High Minority High Poverty Rural Remote Low Poverty 

* Discipline Incident Rate 3.4% 2.2% 0.6% 0.4% 

e = Elementary 2.4% 2.0% 0.2% 0.2% 

e Secondary 7.9% 4.4% 1.4% 1.1% 
* Retention Rate 1 yr. (2013-2014) 69.2% 68.9% 81.2% 85.5% 
* Retention Rate 3 yr. (2011-2014) 44.6% 44.8% 60.1% 68.5% 
Avg. Years of Experience 10.7 9.97 12.1 13.72 
% First-year Teachers 13.0% 15.4% 13.9% 6.8% 
First-year Teachers w/ Mentor 82.5% 78.6% 97.5% 92.4% 
*Absent 10 days or more 32.9% 30.2% 17.5% 31.5% 


6. Develop Effective 
School Leaders 


If effective school leaders are being developed, then: 


e Evaluation ratings of principals will improve; 

e Surveys of principals will show increased development of 
characteristics associated with transformational principals after 
completing Leadership Development System program of study. 


Monitored Gaps Area #6 High Minority High Poverty Rural Remote Low Poverty 
% First-year Principals 18 schools (16.4%) | 18 schools (16.4%) 43 schools 7 schools (6.4%) 
* Discipline Incident Rate 3.4% 2.2% 0.6% 0.4% 
e = Elementary 2.4% 2.0% 0.2% 0.2% 
e Secondary 7.9% 4.4% 1.4% 1.1% 


*Metrics that appear in italics are to be developed 


Several of the metrics described above are not yet available and will require new data 
collections. As a result, full implementation of a robust monitoring system encompassing these 
metrics will coincide with the conclusion of the “24 Month Plan.” In the interim, all available 
metrics will be compiled and reported at 12 months. 


It should be noted that many of the outcome metrics identified above may show improvement 
even without introducing new strategies. As a result, while positive change may suggest policy 
impact, methodologically rigorous evaluation studies will be needed to gather more convincing 
evidence. Missouri will reach out to reputable and impartial research organizations, such as REL 
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Central, to conduct these studies. An initial set of studies will be identified by early 2016, with a 
plan for carrying out those studies by the third quarter of 2016. A summary of these plans will 
be provided in the 12-month report. 


Movement on the Main Issues of Inequity 


As identified in Section 3 of this Educator Equity Plan, there are a number of problematic equity 
gaps that disadvantage students in the state’s most rural, high-poverty and high-minority 
schools. Even if the outcome measures associated with the Six Areas of Concentration 
demonstrate positive change over the next several months, the ultimate measure of success 
will be the extent to which Missouri’s equity gaps have closed. 


Over time, the following gaps are expected to close: 


e Inexperienced teachers: The percentage of teachers who are in their first year will 
decrease in Missouri’s most rural, high-poverty, and high-minority schools until parity is 
achieved with low-poverty schools. 

e Less-than-fully qualified teachers: The percentage of teachers who are a) teaching on a 
provisional certificate; and/or b) teaching on a temporary authorization certificate; 
and/or c) lacking the necessary credential to be considered appropriately certificated for 
at least one teaching assignment, will decrease in Missouri’s most rural, high-poverty, 
and high-minority schools until parity is achieved with low-poverty schools. 

e Out-of-field teachers: The percentage of teachers who are considered inappropriately 
certificated by virtue of teaching a subject that does not correspond to one or more of 
the teacher’s active certifications will decrease in Missouri’s most rural, high-poverty, 
and high-minority schools until parity is achieved with low-poverty schools. 


The rate of inexperienced teachers, less-than-fully qualified teachers, and out-of-field teachers 
in the state’s most rural, high-poverty, high-minority, and low-poverty schools will be reviewed 
annually to evaluate progress toward eliminating the above-mentioned gaps. This information 

will be publicly reported in a data “dashboard.” 


Section 6: Conclusion 


As students progress through Missouri’s PK-12 public education system, they have a right to 
learn under the direction of effective teachers at every grade level and in every content area. 
Along every student’s education experience, there is reason to believe that virtually all 
students, at some point, learn from less-than-effective teachers. However, current Missouri 
data and conversations with practitioners suggest that high-poverty, high-minority and rural 
students experience less effective teachers at a higher rate than do students in low-poverty 
schools. 
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Representatives from education associations and the Missouri Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education have met on several occasions to discuss possible root causes for why 
students born or who have moved into high-poverty, high-minority and rural schools do not 
receive an equitable education experience as do students in more affluent, urbanized schools. 


These same conversations have occurred with numerous practitioners across the state. 
Additional feedback was collected from participants of regional focus groups, who represented 
a sampling of the 110 high-poverty schools, 110 high-minority schools and the 315 schools 
classified as Rural Remote. The focus groups represented equal parts of both districts with high- 
poverty and high-minority schools and districts with schools classified as Rural Remote. Overall, 
of the 477 schools statewide that fall into these two categories, 34 percent participated in the 
focus groups or attended the equity conference. This represented nearly 12,000 teachers (18 
percent) of the overall teacher population and nearly 130,000 students (14.4 percent) of the 
overall student population. From this analysis of data and extensive conversations with 
practitioners, a theory of action was developed to address inequity. The theory of action 
highlights Six Areas of Concentration that include: 


e Recruiting high-quality, diverse individuals 

e Providing high-quality preparation 

e Ensuring all areas of content have an adequate supply 

e Attracting candidates to work with all types of students, particularly those in high- 
poverty, high-minority and rural schools 

e Supporting and developing all teachers in those settings 

e Ensuring there is a highly effective principal in all high-poverty, high-minority and rural 
schools 


The outcomes and action steps that have been developed for each of the Areas of 
Concentration will be regularly monitored and reported. Additional Educational Equity 
Conferences will be planned and hosted in different parts of the state to continue the 
conversation on how to overcome the challenges of providing equitable education to all 
students. As action steps are implemented, the original data set will be analyzed to determine 
their impact on the equity gaps identified in Missouri’s Equity Plan. 
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Appendix A: St 


akeholder Meeting Agendas 


Missouri Equitable Access Planning Meeting 
Missouri Department of Education 
205 Jefferson Street 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


Meeting Agenda 


10:00-10:30 a.m. Introductions and Context-Setting 


10:30-11:15 a.m. Root Cause Analysis Discussion 


11:15-11:25 a.m. Break 


11:25—-12:25 p.m. Working Lunch to Continue Discussion of Strategies 


12:25-1:45 p.m. 
1:45-2:00 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


Stakeholder Engagement 
Recap and Next Steps/Timeline for Completion 


Adjourn 
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Appendix B: Equity Plan Development Timeline 


Target date Activity Description Responsibility of... 
10/20/14 Develop a work plan to direct the development of the Equity Plan Educator Quality 
MO Dept. of Ed. 
10/31/14 Gather input on logic model/work plan from development team at convening Members D.C. convening 
Gather input from national facilitators (Ila Deshmukh Towery, Ellen Sherratt) National researchers 
Incorporate input from the panel of experts/team into logic model/work plan ; 
11/15/14 Draft an initial data set to identify educational inequity errs 
Finalize edited parts to be reviewed by the Department’s Education Partners , , 
Convene the Department’s Education Partners group MO Dept. of Ed. 
11/24/14 Share initial draft of the data set, root causes, strategies; solicit input Professional 
Gather input from education partners to clarify sections V and VI Organizations 
11/24/14 Compile responses from Education partners group Educator Quality 
to Begin initial draft of sections Il, Ill and IV MO Stakeholders 
12/3/14 Prepare presentation for the State Board of Education State Board of Ed 
12/4/14 Present overview and gather initial input from the State Board of Education Educator Quality 
12/11/14 Second convening of the Education Partners Dept., Prof Orgs 
Meeting is facilitated by Ila Deshmukh Towery and Ellen Sherratt National Facilitators 
12/18/14 With Area Supervisors: overview, data set and root causes and strategies Educator Quality 
Prepare for Dec 19 submission to US ED Area Supervisors 
12/19/14 Submit initial draft to the US Department of Education Educator Quality 
By 4/1/15 Host focus groups with districts that experience educational inequity Dept., Area 
Continue to gather input from the Education Partners group Supervisors school 
4/30/15 Reconvene Education Partner group to share input from school districts Mo Dept. of Ed. 
Incorporate input from constituents of each Education Partner group Prof Organizations 
4/27/15 Post draft of Equity Plan for a 2 week public comment period Dept., public 
5/11/15 Begin final draft of all sections using input from all stakeholders Educator Quality 
5/20/15 Present draft to the State Board of Education Dept., Educator Quality 
State Board of Education 
6/1/15 Submit final Equity Plan to the US Department of Education Educator Quality 


Appendix C: Protocol for Focus Groups 


Data Chart for Missouri’s Equity Plan 


(%) Fair/Good/Very Good 


Measure Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 Group 5 Group 6 
Highest Highest FRPL Title Schools *Most Rural Non-Title Lowest FRPL 
Minority Schools 
*FRPL rate 90.8% 100% 65.6% 60.5% 43.6% 12.1% 
*% of Minority (Students) 91.4% 64.8% 30.6% 4.9% 17.4% 20.3% 
*% of Minority (Teachers) 33.6% 26.5% 8.9% 0.9% 3.3% 3.3% 
*Discipline Incident Rate 2.6% 2.0% 0.7% 0.4% 1.0% 0.5% 

e Elementary 1.0% 1.0% 0.3% 0.1% 0.1% 0% 

e Secondary 3.9% 3.0% 2.1% 8% 1.2% 9% 
Average years of 10.5 11.1 10.0 12.7 12.5 13.2 
experience 
Average Salaries $34,096.18 | $41.310.42 | $40,846.61 | $32,380,44 | $32,380.44 | $43,189.04 

e 1° year teacher $36,282.20 | $35,266.68 | $33,201.73 | $29,356.49 | $32,682.55 | $33,863.25 

w/Bacc 

e 1° year teacher $38,893.19 | $35,989.49 | $39,728.64 | $41,032.26 | $39,333.44 | $36,381.11 

w/Mast 

e Teachers w/5 

years of $38,627.90 | $37,058.29 | $36,143.65 | $33,385.58 | $36,468.59 | $38,494.67 
experience or 
less 
e Teachers w/ 6-10 
years of $46,166.26 | $43,984.60 | $42,255.52 | $39,087.13 | $42,877.02 | $45,762.03 
experience or 
less 
e Teachers w/ 11+ 
years of $56,677.59 | $54,253.03 | $52,903.47 | $49,049.70 | $54,279.59 | $61,444.14 
experience 
*Retention Rate 1 year 97.7% 97.6% 98.7% 98.6% 99.0% 99.2% 
(2015-2016) 
*Retention Rate 3 year 70.9% 74.7% 80.7% 82.6% 83.7% 86.9% 
(2013-2016) 
*Absent 10 days or more 24.0% 20.9% 19.9% 14.6% 23.2% 26.1% 
*% First year teachers 8.5% 7.5% 9.9% 6.7% 6.3% 4.5% 
% of Teachers with less 
than 3 years of 22.1% 24.5% 26.2% 13.0% 12.5% 9.2% 
experience 
1* Year Principals 3.1% 0.8% 1.3% 0.3% 3.1% 0.4% 
1* year teachers assigned 89.1% 89.2% 93.1% 95.1% 96.3% 93.8% 
a mentor 
Avg. overall preparation 
1" year Teacher response 94.6% 94.8% 96.9% 98.9% 98.1% 97.8% 
(%) Fair/Good/Very Good 
Avg. overall preparation 
1" year Principal response 89.2% 90.8% 93.7% 94.4% 94.7% 95.2% 
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Measure Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 Group 5 Group 6 
Highest Highest FRPL Title Schools *Most Rural Non-Title Lowest FRPL 
Minority Schools 
*% Less than fully 12.0% 11.0% 6.1% 9.2% 5.6% 3.4% 
Qualified 
e Elementary 7.0% 7.2% 4.6% 6.7% 1.6% 1.9% 
e Secondary 16.1% 14.6% 11.7% 11.7% 6.6% 4.9% 
*% Teaching Out-of-Field 2.4% 2.3% 2.1% 3.7% 1.6% 1.5% 
e Elementary 1.2% 2.0% 1.8% 3.8% 0.6% 1.1% 
e Secondary 3.3% 3.5% 3.0% 3.7% 1.9% 1.8% 
*Effectiveness Index 
Overall teacher impact 70.6% 70.0% 76.5% 75.7% 77.7% 80.1% 
Student Performance: 
ELA Proficient or 42.1% 45.3% 58.3% 63.3% 70.3% 80.4% 
Advanced 
Student Performance: 
Math Proficient or 30.9% 34.5% 46.1% 48.1% 54.0% 68.9% 


Advanced 


According to federal definition, Missouri’s Equity Plan must “describe the steps that will be taken to 
ensure that poor and minority (and rural) children are not taught at higher rates than other children 


by inexperienced, unqualified, or out-of-field teachers.” 


1. What challenges do you have in hiring experienced, qualified and effective teachers for all of 


your students (at all grades levels and in all content areas)? 


2. What challenges do you have in retaining experienced, qualified and effective teachers for all of 


your students (at all grades levels and in all content areas)? 


3. What strategies around building the capacity of effective administrator leadership might 


positively address equity issues? 


4. What suggestions or strategies could assist you in addressing these challenges? 


5. What role could the Department (and this equity plan) play in helping you address these 


challenges? 
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Appendix D: State Board of Education Presentation in December 


MISSOURI STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AGENDA ITEM: December 2014 
REPORT ON MISSOURI’S EQUITY PLAN UPDATE 


STATUTORY AUTHORITY: 
[] Consent [| Action Xx Report 


Section 161.092, RSMo Item Item Item 


DEPARTMENT GOAL NO. 3: 
Missouri will prepare, develop, and support effective educators. 


SUMMARY: 

Ina July 2014 letter from Secretary of Education Arne Duncan, the U.S. Department of Education asked each state 
education agency to submit a plan that describes the steps it will take to ensure that “poor and minority children are not 
taught at higher rates than other children by inexperienced, unqualified, or out-of-field teachers” as required by section 
1111 (b)(8)(C) of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA). 


In October, a team from Missouri was invited to attend a special convening entitled Moving Towards More Equitable 
Access to Effective Teachers. The meeting was hosted by the U.S. Department of Education and the Reform Support 
Network. Also included were the states of Kentucky, New Jersey, New York, Tennessee, the Dallas Independent School 
District and the Ohio Appalachian Collaborative. The purpose of the convening was to work collaboratively with a select 
number of states and districts who would then serve as models to other states. Additionally, these initial states and 
districts gathered to assist the U.S. Department of Education and their research partners in designing technical assistance 
and support to be provided throughout the submission process. 


This report item will provide a general overview of the components included in an equity plan and Missouri’s timeline for 
development and submission. 


PRESENTER: 
Paul Katnik, Assistant Commissioner, Office of Educator Quality, will assist with the presentation and discussion of this 
agenda item. 
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Appendix E: State Board of Education Presentation in March 


MISSOURI STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AGENDA ITEM: March 2015 
REPORT ON MISSOURI’S EQUITY PLAN UPDATE 


STATUTORY AUTHORITY: 
[ ] Consent [ | Action XxX Report 
Section 161.092, RSMo Item Item Item 


DEPARTMENT GOAL NO. 3: 
Missouri will prepare, develop, and support effective educators. 


SUMMARY: 

The U.S. Department of Education is requesting each state education agency to submit an Equity Plan that describes the 
steps it will take to ensure that “poor and minority children are not taught at higher rates than other children by 
inexperienced, unqualified, or out-of-field teachers” as required by section 1111 (b)(8)(C) of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA). Along with all other states, Missouri will be submitting its Equity Plan in June 
2015. 


This presentation is an update on the progress being made in drafting Missouri’s plan. It includes a review of the 
feedback being collected through focus groups hosted across the state with educators. The information gathered will be 
used to articulate the root causes of inequity in our state and potential strategies that could be identified for addressing 
these causes. 


PRESENTER: 
Paul Katnik, Assistant Commissioner, Office of Educator Quality, will assist with the presentation and discussion of this 
agenda item. 
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Appendix F: State Board of Education Presentation in March 


MISSOURI STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AGENDA ITEM: May 2015 


CONSIDERATION OF MISSOURI’S EQUITY PLAN 


STATUTORY AUTHORITY: 
[] Consent [x] Action [ | Report 
Section 161.092, RSMo Item Item Item 


DEPARTMENT GOAL NO. 3: 
Missouri will prepare, develop, and support effective educators. 


SUMMARY: 

The U.S. Department of Education is requesting each state education agency to submit an Equity Plan 
that describes the steps it will take to ensure that “poor and minority children are not taught at higher 
rates than other children by inexperienced, unqualified, or out-of-field teachers” as required by section 
1111 (b)(8)(C) of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA). Along with all other 
states, Missouri will be submitting its Equity Plan in June 2015. 


This presentation is a final update on the draft of Missouri’s Equity Plan. It includes a review of the 
stakeholder engagement that has been collected; the equity gaps that have been identified; potential 
strategies to address the gaps; and the process for monitoring the progress of the strategies. 


PRESENTERS: 
Paul Katnik, Assistant Commissioner, and Timothy Wittmann, Director of Educator Accountability, of the 
Office of Educator Quality, will assist with the presentation and discussion of this agenda item. 


RECOMMENDATION: 
The Department recommends that the State Board of Education approve the Equity Plan as presented 
and authorize the Commissioner to submit this plan on behalf of the State of Missouri. 
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